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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
LV SeSiliIILsss, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should beof the most ——— character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
eae meee The GORHAM Plated Ware 

as almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, aa possessing mot only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical forthe purpose. 
This now celebrated ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 

FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 





DEALERS IN 


BELTING, OF & caseeeiasians 


TWINES. CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFEPLER BRIDGE CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould wpa etc, 


Orrics: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand Ave. Cor. Rockwell St., { | CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials, Supplies and 


Blue Process Paper. 
211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 








BAaRon Panygou. Chairman. o. W. Morris, Gen’ 1 Manage D. 0. Nosuz, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juxius E. Frencu, Vice Paws N, P.N. Fuenca, Gen’ 1 Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs al ‘Every ‘Desuri 


SWBW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ON? 


$RWop 
» 2 


4 Type Writer © 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
163 LaSalle St., Seng for price™ 30 Vesey St. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Pld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. B. A 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


OF 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
’ CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 











GARDNER DIE STOCK 





LOW Sole American Agents, 
MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


IRON 150 OLIVE StT., BOSTON, MASS. 


STYRIAN 
TOOL 
STEEL. 


Represented by 
G. W. P. ATKINSON, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO. Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 











Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. | Perfection and Union Track Drills. | Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 


“GILNILVd 


CLAMP 3°x1%” 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. « Orossings- 
Stands. 




















PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Is the Metropolis and Commercial and Financial 
Capital of a Quarter of the Area of 
the United States. 


doce Sa). deed det) Vad oh Deckent 


Of Chicago and St. Louis as a Market for General 
Harm. Products. 


ae ee SS DE eee 


To St. Paul. Minneapolis, Omaha or Kansas City in all things but 
transient residents and mere numbers of poor people. 


Our Omaha Colony and Our Minneapolis Colony 


Are both within sight of the heart of the City of Portland and but an 
hour’s drive distant. 


OVER 200 NAMES OF FAMILIES coming to these Colonies to 
live can be seen at our office for a legitimate purpose. 


These colonies are suburban towns. The five and ten-acre lots have street fronts of 
200 to 400 feet. A house every 200 feet on each side of the street is a city. 


These home lots are sold on easy installments, covering a)most six years’ time for ppyment. They are 
planted in fruit trees and the trees cultivated, pruned, and taken care of till the purchaser can come and 
take possession himself. Each home will then be self-sustaining. 


Every man made rich who takes hold of one. 
Send for directions how to get them. 


Stearns Fruit Land Co., 
275 Stark Street, - - Portland, Oregon. 


Ground Floor, Chamber of Commerce Building. 




















































‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 

Mr. E. V. Smalley, editor and publisher of THe 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE of St. Paul, visited Spokane 
last week. He inspected the fruit growing district of 
Moran Prairie, then continued his journey to the 
Yakima Country. Mr. Smalley should be regarded as 
the sponsor or patron saint of the Northwest. No 
other man, certainly. has performed such elaborate 
and effective services looking to the advertisement of 
the resources of this region. About ten years ago his 
series of articles on the Coeur d’Alene stampede and 
other Western themes began to appearin the Century 
Magazine. The articles were admirably written, and 
happily free from any taint of the laudatory bombast 
and fulsome rhetoric of the average “boom” liter- 
iture. THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, always practical, 
ind sensibly te mperate in the description of the vari- 
ous Northwestern Eldoradoes, has become a univer- 
sally recognized exponent of the Northwest. There 
isa refreshing quality of “horse sense” in the edi- 
torials, and the “write-ups” are neveroverdone. It is 
a magazine for settlers. farmers and hard-headed 
business men, and as such itisa pronounced success. 

Spokane Outhurst 

The embryo literary talent of the Northwest is un- 
der lasting obligations to Tak NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
which each month contains a story of Western life 
written by some bright mind. Many of those whose 
first productions appeared in this bright magazine are 
now numbered among the rising litterateurs of the 
country. Editor Smalley practices what he preaches 
He has for years contended that the Northwest should 
havea literature peculiarly its own, and has done 
what he could to develop it. The newspapers publish 
large Sunday editions with stories by some well- 
known writer, but home talent is rarely given a 
chance. Tat NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is indispensable 
to any one who wishes to keep posted on the progress 
of the new Northwest, each issue containing extended 
descriptions of various points of interestin this sec- 
tion, and the whole is embellished with elaborate and 
artistic illustrations.—Valley City (N. D.) Times-Record. 

For more than ten years THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
has been a visitor truly welcome in the Recurd office. 
It is a publication always loyai to the interests of the 
new Northwest. Mechanically, itisa delight to the 
eye of the practical printer, and the character of its 
matter is of the best. It has always encouraged 
Northwestern writers, and many of its contributors, 
both in poetry and prose, showa depth of thought and 
a beauty of diction not excelled by the noted men and 
women whose work is found in the standard maga- 
zines of the East. No Northwestern newspaper is so 
obscure or humble as to be refused a place on the ex- 
change listof Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, and that 
the country editors appreciate its value is shown by 
the frequency with which they clip from its columns. 

Emmons Co N.D Record, 

THe NORTAWEST MAGAZINE will probably not be ex- 
ictly to the taste of the reader who soars perpetually 
among the dreamy heights of literary art, but to the 
practical business man of today itis a valuable pub- 
lication, for itis both instructive and entertaining. 
Its pages truly reflect the business interests and en- 
terprise of the Northwest.—Garfield (Wash. Enterprise. 

One of the finest articles that has yet been written 
on the Nez Perce Reservation is that contributed by 
Newton Hibbs to the March number of THE NORTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE. Accompanying the articleisa fine 
and accurate map of the reservation, which is of in 
calculable value to parties in search of reliable infor- 
mation regarding this much-coveted land.—Lewiston 
Idaho) Teller 

E. V. Smalley, of THe Nortrawest MAGAZINE, is 
again visiting the Pacific Northwest, and is welcomed 
all along the line, for he has done a great deal toward 
making known the rich resources of this region and 
settling it up.—Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce 


* 
* 





A story is told of a country clergyman whose finan- 
ces do not apparently extend to banking opperations 
and experience. Going to a bank with a check the 
clerk handed it back with a request that he would in- 
dorse it, and it should then be cashed. After much 
deliberation the reverend gentleman came to the con- 
clusion that he could, without violation of his con- 
science, accede to the request. So he took the treas- 
ured piece of paper and wrote across the back of it: 
“| heartily indorse this check."’-Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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Every Man Should Read This, 


If any young, old or middle-aged man, suf- 
fering from nervous debility, lack of vigor, 
or weakness from errors or excesses, will in- 
close stamp tome, I will send him the pre. 
scription of a genuine, certain cure, free of 
cost, no humbug, nodeception. It is cheap, 
simple and perfectly safe and harmless. 
willsend you the correct perscription and 
you can buy the remedy of me or prepare 
t yourself, just as you choose. The prescrip- 
tion I send free, justas lagree todo. Address, 
|| eee BakNES, lock box 367 Marshall, 

ch. 











THE SAN ATORIU MM. 


Fiudson, Wis. 


Under 
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WENDELL 
HOLMES 
Sanatorium.) 


M.&O.R 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatn 
of invalids, and of Kest for the Tired and Worn Qut. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All Forms of Treatmen : Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and stea 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, makir 


delightful promenade. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TOU DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 














St. Meary’s Etall, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 50 miles south of St. Pau). 


Began its 2yth year September 19th. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
Rt. Rev. H. W. WHIPPLE, p. p., LL. p., Rector. 


Scientific and Classical Courses. Prepares for Wellesley. 








'Webster’s International 


sew trom cover ocr MPICtIONary 


It is the Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. It is warmly commended by every State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

A College President writes: “ For ease with which the eye finds the word 
sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective methods in indicating pronuncia- 
tion, for terse yet comprehensive statements of facts, and for practical use as a 
working dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels any other single volume.” 


“ 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
@z-Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
ag” Do not buy cheap photograpluc reprints of the Webster of 1847. 
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Carleton College, 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide range of electives. Post-graduate work 
Special facilities for studying Pure Msthematics and Astronomy at the Observatory. 

THE ACADEMY fits for college and teaches English branches. Certificates from the State High Schoo 
Board or from approved high schools and academies will be accepted. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC FULLY EQUIPPED—Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 

For catalogue and circular address JAS. W. STRONG, President 
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ALONG THE NORTHWEST 
CORST. 


BY HERBERT BASHFORD. 


The ride from the Oyhut, where the diminu- 
tive steamer from Hoquiam leaves you at a sur- 
prisingly long wharf, to the Quinault Indian 
Agency, twenty-five miles northward, is one I 
shall ever remember with a thrill of delight. 
The greater part of the distance is an almost level 
sand beach, beaten so hard by the heavy breakers 
of theold Pacific that your wagon wheels scarcely 
eave an imprint upon its smooth, glistening 
surface. 

Although in taking this journey along the 
coast of Washington necessity forced us to ac- 
cept as means of transportation a lumber wagon, 
the property of Mr. Johnson, a Siwash residing 
at the Agency with whom we had left word to 
meet us, we experienced no discomfort in the 
least from this springless vehicle. Every mo- 
ment after leaving the Oyhut—a Chinook word 
meaning “the road through”’—was a poem, ex- 
quisite and complete. The soft wind of sunny 
July, bearing on its wings the delicate spray of 
the sobbing ocean blew cool and refreshing; the 
snowy surf at times fairly touched our horses’ feet 
in its joyous race landward; flocks of snipe utter- 
ng peevish, disconsolate notes circled around us, 
flinging now and then a silvery glare from their 
little, swift-beating wings, while above in the un- 
clouded sapphire dome of heaven walked the 
gorgeously-clad day-king, trailing his robe of 
flame over all the clashing sea and curving shore. 

As we trotted along with “‘loose-flung rein,” 
Mr. Johnson in broken English and Chinook 

inted out to us the various sights of interest 

pleasure-seekers, and of these there are so 
inany that to mention all would be impossible in 
2 magazine article. 
five miles from where we struck the ocean 
ach we passed two wrecked vessels, namely, 
1e Abicorn and Ferndale, the first mentioned 
‘aft only being visible at extreme low tide. 
he was an Englisn ship laden with a cargo of 
steel rails, all of which I believe was saved from 
8 watery grave through the persistent efforts 
{ a Spokane capitalist. The Ferndale, lying 
rithin twenty rods of her ill-fated sister, lifts 
bove the breakers a broken mast to which sev- 
ral ropes and strips of canvas are still clinging. 
‘he slender crosses rising from the sand mounds 
iear the wooded bluff to our right mark the 
graves of the Ferndale’s crew, only three of which 
saved their lives on that awful night of storm. 
At intervals of half a mile or so we rode by 





strange-looking structures, strange to us but not 
even worthy of our dusky driver’s attention. 
These, he informed us, were the “lookout” 
houses of the sea-otter hunters. In construction 
they are very simple, merely consisting of great 
high tripods bearing on their tops large boxes 
in each of which a hunter secretes himself,thrust- 
ing the barrel of a sixteen-pound Sharp's rifle 
through a hole in the seaward side of his queer 
little house, and lies in wait for the otter to show 
itself along the side of some bristling breaker. 
Often a month passes before his eager anticipa- 
tions are realized, but even at the rate of one 
otter every four weeks he is making very good 
wages, when we take into consideration the 
fact that each skin brings him from seventy- 
five to one hundred and fifty dollars. How- 
ever, a poor marksman would not find this avo- 
cation a very remunerative one, for the otter, 
in sight but an instant, is a difficult target to hit, 
and distance on the water is very deceiving to 
the eye. This, taken in conjunction with the 
usually prevailing winds, makes success al! the 
more uncertain. 

Mr. Johnson stated that five hundred yards is 
not an uncommon distance for a hunter to kill 
these highly-prized animals and that the skill 
of many of them is nothing less than wonderful. 
The most noted otter hunter of this section was 





“Copalis Jim,’”’ a Quinault, who has long since 
passed away. On the summit of Copalis Rock, a 
veritable mountain of stone standing several 
hundred yards out in the ocean, Jim built his 
lookout house and to prevent the storms of win- 
ter from toppling it into the water he chained 
it to the brown, rugged ledges. In this airy 
abode, surrounded by wildly dashing billows and 
myriads of screaming seabirds, he kept his lonely 
vigil for years and years. Jim’s quaint habita- 
tion on the crest of Copalis attracts no little at- 
tention from the passer-by as it is a most un- 
usual sight—the whole a study for a marine art- 
ist, a picture of lone grandeur and sublimity. 
How long the dwelling will remaia here is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, for it is builded upon a rock and 
unless the earthquake shock Bret Harte tells us 
about swallows it up, its chances for the next 
century are excellent. 

The Copalis River empties into the ocean near 
here and though it is by no means asmall stream, 
it spreads over such an extent of beach at neap- 
tide that its waters are not more than knee-deep. 

Now and then cozy-looking houses, surrounded 
by young orchards and garden tracts, could be 
seen through the evergreens that lined the shore 
—the homes of hardy ranchers who have settled 
themselves down beside the most eloquent sea 
that preaches sermons to man. Night and day 





WRECK OF THE FERNDALE, 


.. “above the breakers a broken mast, to which several ropes and strips are still clinging. The slender 
crosses rising from the sand mounds near by mark the graves of the Ferndale’s crew.” 
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his thunder tones are heard by these dwellers 
along the coast; night and day he repeats his 
wonderful words, striving, always striving to 
make them comprehend the message he brings. 
Just whether or not the dazzling beauty of the 
ocean made any impression upon the stalwart 
Siwash who clucked momentarily at his steeds 
and urged them onward by frequent jabs of a 
willow stick, I am unable to say, but he often 
turned his black eyes to the western horizon and 
seemed to contemplate the scene with extreme 
solemnity of countenance. 

We crossed numerous little creeks of crystal 
clearness—beautiful trout streams, the waters of 
which steal down from the great peaks of the 
Olympic Range and here upon this glorious beach 
sparkle out into the golden sunshine, evermore 
free from the gloom of those mighty forests of 
spruce and hemlock. Moclips Creek marks the 
line of the Quinault Reservation and shortly after 
fording it we arrived at Point Granville, a head- 
land jutting far out into the sea and locally 











Old, yet stillclimbing upward! Ever baffled, yet 
knowing not despair. What a lesson for man! 
**‘Injun Dan,” who slouched out of his house as 
we approached, possessed a face that denoted 
cruelty and cunning—a strikingly evil face, I 
thought. We learned from Johnson after we 
nad descended by a circuitous route to the beach 
that he was formerly a slave to the chief of the 
Quinault tribe, (captured, perhaps, in battle) and 
that the soldiers in order to take the warlike 
spirit out of his savage breast, as he prided him- 
self on being a ‘bad Injun’’ even now, sometimes 
punished him by suspending him by his thumbs; 
a process that, for the time being at least, made 
him exceedingly docile. I afterward heard one 
of the ranchers of the region say that Dan is yet 
giving all his money, above what it costs him to 
live, to the widowed squaw of the chief—still 
acting the part of the slave. However, this may 
not be authentic. Dan never mingles with the 
Quinaults; whether from choice or because he is 
looked down upon by them, I do not know. He 











houses that appeared to lean toward each othe 
for support grinning, wrinkled faces were pressec 
and bleared, inflamed eyes scanned us critically 
while from almost every doorway—foul doorway 
they were, too—came a lean, long-nosed canin 
often several of them together, each snappiny 
and snarling like an angry wolf and biting at ou 
horses’ feet, with Mr. Johnson striking at ther 
right and left and abusing them in the India 
tongue, which they no doubt understood bette 
than ourselves. This racket, combined with th 
mournful wails and beating tom-toms of the mex 
icine man (for even at this day the services of thi 
individual cannot be replaced by the Governmen 
physician) and the many crying babes in i! 
smelling dooryards, made a din that would hay 
set a nervous personfrantic Iamsure. Butsuc! 
is Quinault and I have no doubt if the reader wer: 
transplanted this very moment to that ricket, 
Siwash village he would find the same conditions 
I have attempted to describe. 

The Johnson House presented an appearanc 














DRIVING ALONG THE BEACH. 








“The greater part of the distance is an almost level sand beach, beaten so hard by the heavy breakers of the old Pacific that your wagon wheels scarcely leave an 


imprint upon the smooth, glistening surface.” 
knownas ‘‘The Mountain.’’ Here we were com- 
pelled to forsake our grand sand beach and ac- 
cept the stony road that winds up this promon- 
tory amid the evergreens, and a long, steep one 
it is, to be sure! To save the horses unnecessary 
labor, for they were not in the best of condition, 
a peculiarity noticeable in the majority of beasts 
owned by Indians, we all walked to the summit, 
which, strange asit may seem, is very marshy, the 
roads crossing it being thoroughly corduroyed. 

On the opposite side of the ‘‘mountain” we came 
to ‘“‘Injun Dan’s” abode. His rustic cabin stands 
very near to the edge of a perpendicular rock 
wall at the base of which, three hundred feet be- 
low, the seas of the Pacific incessantly roar. I 
went over to the verge of the precipice and 
peered down upon them. With what despera- 
tion did they clamber up the rough ledges to- 
ward me! So many years have they been trying 
to gain this height that their hands have worn 
great caverns in the solid stone and their toss- 
ing locks have grown white as a winter’s snow. 








leads a hermit life in his little home above the 
sea, spending most of his time in pursuit of the 
sea otter and riding the billows in his canoe. A 
true child of nature. indeed! 

From “the mountain” to the Agency is five 
miles, and our wagon wheels sank deeply into 
**pin-hesad” gravel the entiredistance. The per- 
pendicular sand cliffs toour rightextended nearly 
to shambling Quinault. This is truly a quaint, 
old Indian town. It is beautifully situated in the 
valley of the river bearing its name. The rich 
bottom land was carpeted in green on either side 
of the roadway and the numerous large stumps 
standing here and there showed the existence of 
a heavy forest at some early period. As we drove 
down the narrow thoroughfare toward Mr. John- 
son’s house, or rather, the ‘‘Johnson House” (for 
our sturdy driver was none other than the land- 
lord of a hostlery) numerous red-shirted Siwash 
youths ceased their labors at woodpile and gar- 
den and stared at us in open-mouthed wonder- 
ment; against various dirty window-panes in 








similar to those adjolning it, with the exception 
of a low porch in front that looked as though it 
might tumble down at any minute. Its windows 
(I think there were two unbroken panes) wer: 
just as opaque and its owner’s children precisel; 
as dirty as the dozen others that gathered aroun 
us, for our arrival seemed to be the signal fo: 
the village to turn out. We were literally sur 
rounded by Siwashes of all ages and descrip 
tions, the most motley gathering I ever had th: 
misfortune to mingle in. The more aged the: 
were, the more liberties they took with our bag 
gage and camp equipage. I remember that 
laid my rifle down upon the ground while I was 
removing the other firearms from the wagon 
and when I went to pick it up an instant later i' 
was gone—an old equaw having shouldered it anc 
walked away as important as one can imagine. | 
saw her just as she was about to enter her dom- 
icile and checked her course very suddenly. 
None of us particularly relished the idea of re- 
maining with Mr. Johnson, nor would we had 
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here been a place more respectable. 





His hotel, if such it may be called, 
had been recommended to me by a 
riend who had passed through Qui- 
ault a month previous. However, 
fter our long ride, for it was now 
rrowing dusky. Mrs. Johnson’s sup- 
ver (eaten by myself without glanc- 
ng around at those filthy infants 
ear my elbow) tasted very good. 
We all had to acknowledge this. 
she was a firstrate cook, having re- 
eived instructions in the culinary 
irt from the wife of the reservation 
physician for whom she formerly 
vorked. The food looked clean and 
he biblical student of the party as- 
ured us that this was all that was 
required. for “‘what the eye seeth 
not defileth not the heart.” The 
meal consisted of biscuits, beans, po- 
tatoes, bacon and stewed prunes, the 
atter dish being especially relished 
by the Siwash palate. The least said 
about the beds we tried to sleep in 
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the better. Suffice to say that we 
were all up at daybreak the follow- 


TUNNEL ROCKS. 


ing morning. As this is the farthest “The termination of a headland. . . This promotory one can pass only at very low tide, and then seldom escape dry-shod.” 


point north reached by our wagon, 

nothing was left for us now but to shoulder our 
packs, each weighing not less than forty pounds, 
and continue the journey on foot. 

“Capitan,” an old fellow with a visage ‘“‘wrink- 
led and brown as a bag of leather,” carried us in 
his frail canoe across the beautiful Quinault, the 
outlet of the far-famed Lake Quinault, for the 
nominal sum of ten cents per head; and as he 
could only transport one at a time I think he 
earned his money. Frequently the aborigines 
of this section charge travelers exorbitant prices 
for the most trivial services, usually when they 
know the person is at their mercy. I was told 
that this was due to the instructions they had re- 
cieved from land locators to ‘‘make ’em pay hihu 
‘hickamin” on all occasions. On the opposite 
shore of the river is the graveyard, where rude 
coffins are ranged along the hillside, all draped 
in bright-colored calico and ornamented with 
bits of broken crockery and glassware fastened 
together with wires. Indeed the trees over- 
hanging the coffins are likewise festooned, and 





all the old stumps in the immediate vicinity bear 
decorations of coal-oil cans, fragments of window 
glass and broken cooking utensils. 

These simple-minded people seem to possess a 
horror of having their dead buried inthe ground, 
therefore the liberty of thus disposing of them 
has been granted by the authorities. 

An hour’s walk from the Quinault brought us 
to Tunnel Rocks, the termination of a headland 
similar in appearance to Point Granville, but 
more rough and picturesque. This promontory 
one can pass only at very low tide and then sel- 
dom escape dry-shod. After skirting the brown, 
slippery ledges of rock with a great cavernous 
cliff overhanging us several hundred feet in 
height, and the foam-shrouded breakers below 
now and then sending the spray in our faces, we 
gained the mouth of the tunnel through which 
we must go. The huge seas were lunging against 
the end of the point a stone’s-throw distant. The 
gulls fluttered about us, screaming wildly. Giant 
crags frowed down upon us and massive boulders 





rose on all sides. It was a grandly-picturesque 
place. The thought of entering that dark, slimy 
cavern in the rock where the waters poured 
every few hours, was a rather unpleasant one. 
We stood hesitating for some moments and sur- 
veying the grandeur of the surrounding scene. 
‘*Who knows but what we might stumble upon 
a dead man lying in there?” piped a womanly 
voice by my side. This grewsome suggestion, 
though laughed down by the male portion of the 
party, was nevertheless chilling to an imagina- 
tive mind. We might have maée such a discov- 
ery. Stranger things have happened along this 
wreck-strewn coast. My worthy ‘‘Uncle John” 
said he would be the first ‘‘to stumble,” and ac- 
cordingly led the way. We had to stoop consid- 
erably to save our heads from coming in contact 
with the projecting rocks above. Hereand there 
were pools of water which we discovered only 
after we had waded into them and felt the cold 
water pouring into our boot tops. Slowly we 
groped along this gloomy, winding, wave-hewn 
passage and breathed a sigh of relief 
when we again emerged into the 











COPALIS ROCK. 


“On the summit of Copalis Rock, a veritable mountain of stone standing several hundred yards out in the ocean, Jim 


had built his lookout house.” 


brightsunshine. The monstrous head- 
land was now behind us and before lay 
a mile of shining sand beach. 

The next obstacle to confront us 
was Point Elizabeth—the prototype 
of Granville. It was plainly evident 
that we could never go around it, as 
its extreme point was being besieged 
by a host of warring breakers, all 
shouting and charging against it with 
roar of cannon and waveof plume. At 
last we discovered ‘‘the trail,” having 
previously been informed that such a 
thing existed here. It left the beach 
near a little creek and wound upward 
through a dense growth of hemlocks 
and sallal bushes; and such a sea of 
sallal I never before saw in Washing- 
ton! It was higher than our heads 
and was so interlaced across the path 
as to render our progress nigh im- 
possible. My pack seemed to have 
added several pounds to its weight 
ere we reached the top of high Eliz- 
abeth. The trail now led along a 
sheer cliff, the dizzy brink of which 
we traversed for several hours. We 
then descended to the beach, the rock 
wall down which we came being so 
worn from the travel of the Indians 
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that steps had been formed in the stone by their 
bare, horny feet and only for these could we have 
made the descent. How many centuries must 
have gone to the making of that stairway! We 
speculated considerably upon the length of time 
required for the naked human foot to wear steps 
in solid stone and the more we discussed the 
question the more unsettled our ideas became. 
To look at the awful height down which we had 
clambered caused a decidedly ‘‘creepy” feeling 
to steal over me, for had any one of us slipped 
and fallen, the result, in nine chances out of ten, 
would have proved fatal. 

Proceeding up the beach, which was now a 
mixture of sand and gravel, making very dis- 
agreeable walking, we came to a series of head- 
lands differing widely in appearance 








a mile, and returned, bearing upon his back the 
master of the craft. Because of thisremarkable 
deed he was called “Sea Lion Jim”—“‘‘all same 
sea lion” as he expressed it. And he wasa hero; 
one of God’s dauntless heroes, this greasy, grimy 
old Siwash, having done that which yu orI, 
perhaps, would not have had the courage to 
even attempt. And today he sleeps in an almost 
forgotten grave. Poor old Jim! 


* ca 
The canoe in which we were paddled across the 
Raft was truly a picture of fragility. It was not 
over ten feet in length and leaked so badly that 
before touching the farther shore its nervous oc- 
cupant was sitting in some four inches of water 
anot altogether agreeable sensation, now that 








heads. The full moon, pulsing with light, lifte 
its silver sphere above the summit of a darkly 
timbered ridge to the east. The tide was hig! 
widening the river and making of the meadow 
land, farther up stream, a beautiful, glossy lak 
that was filled to its verge with the dark shadow 
of the surrounding forest. Before our campfir: 
within its crimson light, an occasional wave fror 
the ocean struggled along against the sluggis 
current of the Raft. Arch Rocks, five innumbe: 
seemed to push their jagged towers into a per 
fect swarm of stars. Drenched in the whit 
moonshine they stood, the quivering foam heap: 
like huge snowdrifts upon the wide, ragg: 
ledges and the plumed breakers passing throug 
their wonderful arches as an army on parad: 

All around them the ocean shoo 





from anything we had heretofore en- 
countered. A member of our party 
termed them “‘hogbacks,” but un- 
less this appellation applies directly 
to that species of swine known as 
the “‘railsplitter” I think the title 
somewhat incongruous. They are 
apparently small islands joined to 
the mainland by high, peaked strips 
of earth, usually devoid of vegeta- 
tion and reminding oneat adistance, 
of huge, gray roofs. It was while 
approaching the last of these curious 
formations that we observed upon its 
sharp, naked summit a human figure 
etched against the gorgeously-crim- 
soned sunset sky beyond. Like a 
statue it stood, lone, motionless, al- 
most black, against the dazzling sea 
of vermillion and floating fire-foam 
of the sun-bathed west. Oh, that 
sunset! Or was it the portals of 
Heaven into which we gazed? Its 
sublime beauty entered our ~ery 
souls. We were thrilled, enchanted 
by the wonderful glories of Goa’s 
great picture. What a blending of 
color! What glittering domes pierc- 
ing skies of burnished gold! What 
marvellous castles we beheld, with 
ruby-studded towers overlooking 
spreading orange fields and flam- 
ing poppy lands! We could only say, 
“How beautiful!” and trudge on in 
silence. It was no time for speech. 

Gradually, as we drew nearer, the 
form on the height assumed a more 
definite aspect and we were able to 
discern a broad, good-natured face, 
small eyes and a mouth that, to use 
a commonplace, though peculiarly 
suitable phrase, ‘‘stretched from ear 
to ear.” It was the fat, furrowed 
visage of the Siwash ‘‘humorist” of 
the Queets River tribe, ‘Sea Lion 
Jim.” He was the most powerful- 
looking Indian I ever have seen. He 
possessed legs of massive propor- 
tions and a breadth of chest that an 
ordinary man would certainly envy. 
He appeared very much pleased to meet us; in 
fact his face wore a continual grin. He had 
heard we were on our way and came especially 
to assist us across Raft River—always on the 
alert to make a dollar, be it said to his credit. 
He called his three dogs, namely, Jacob, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, and accompanied us to Raft 
River—the most treacherous stream on the whole 
route and one in which several lives have been 
lost. However, before arriving there Jim re- 
lated to us in Cninook how he came in possession 
of the title ‘‘Sea Lion.” Itseems that many years 
ago a vessel was wrecked on the rocks opposite 
the mouth of the Queets River. Though a terrific 
storm was raging at the time, Jim plunged into 
the sea and swam to the ship, a distance of half 

















POINT ELIZABETH. 


“To look at the awful height down which we had clambered caused a decidedly 
‘creepy’ feeling to steal over me.” 


the atmosphere was becoming quite chilly with 
the falling dusk. We were all so tired and hun- 
gry that we decided to camp for the night in the 
little grove of evergreens that borders the river. 
Not desiring Jim’s services any longer he bade 
us good-by and started for the Queets on a keen 
run which he still maintained when the shades 
of night shut him from our vision, and I have no 
doubt that his speed was not slackened in the 
least until he arrived there. 

The grandest bit of scenery on the Washington 
coast is at the mouth of the Raft—Arch Rocks. 
Our night in camp here is to me the most memor- 
able one of the entire three months’ outing. The 
sky was adeep blue. Not acloud could be seen. 
No wind stirred the drooping boughs above our 








eee his hoary locks and the boom o 
cannon resounded continually fron 
the grim, massive battlements, an: 
we heard the heavy tramp, tramp of 
the ever marching host beneat! 
those mammoth, time-worn columns 
I fancied the surge and shock of th: 
wild billows made the stars tremb|: 
upon each storm-swept dome, and 
once one was shaken down and | 
saw a thousand white palms grasp 
ing for it as it fell into the sea! 
*.,* 

On the following day we reached 
the Queets River and this completed 
the journey northward. A more en- 
joyable triptban this cannot be taker 
by the lover of nature, for nowhere 
can there be seen more rugged rocks 
or a more sublime sweep of sea 
From the north point of Gray’s 
Harbor to the Raft River is a coast 
beautiful and picturesque, and when 
once traversed will never be for- 
gotten. 


ne OG ee 


HOW WILD CREATURES FIGHT AND 
FEED. 


In the formation, life and habits of 
animals there is the strongest evi 
dence of the existence of an almighty 
creating power, influenced by wisdom 
and goodness. Some creatures se 
cure protection or safety by their 
swiftness, which gives ability to es- 
cape; some by their strength togive 
battle and for their defense they are 
provided with teeth or claws, or 
both, that serve the double purpose 
of catching and holding the weaker 
animals that form their food, and of 
defending themselves when attacked. 
The bird has wings; the deer speed; 
the wolf and the bear have sharp 
teeth or powerful paws; the lynx 
has claws which serve either for 
defense, or for climbing trees in 
order to escape; the porcupine has 
pointed daggers projecting from his 
skin in all directions; the polecat can so pollute 
the air that no enemy cares to approach th: 
place; fish have spines connected with their fins 
so sharp and dangerous that larger fish risk their 
lives when they attempt to swallow the smaller: 
the turtle has an impenetrable shell; the bee, th« 
wasp and the serpent have stings. Water fow 
that have short wings are gifted with the power 
of diving, and as is the case with some beasts, 
the same qualities that enable them to obtain 
their food give them power to escape from their 
enemies.— Pilot Mound (Manitoba) Sentinel. 


“> 
* 


The most valuable clock in the world was made 
by Louis XIV, and is owned by a member of the 
Rothschild family, who bought it for £33,600. 
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4 By W. W. Clark. 


‘Vall, Maister Yones, Ay gat fave hunder 

lar fer lot.” 

“Allright. Got it with you?” 

‘Rate hare. Yo’ gat deed raddy?” 

‘All ready: “Thomas Edwards and wife to Mar- 

n Rokstad; deed of Lot 30 in Block 12, of Pres- 

yn’s Second Addition to Minneapolis, free of all 

.cumbrances.’”’ 

‘Dass a’ ret. Yo’ can co’nt monay.” 

“That’s easy; one, two, three, four, five hun- 

red-dollar bills; crisp ones, too.” 

‘*Yust ote of de savings bank.” 

‘‘Well, Martin, here’s your deed; you want to 
have it recorded at once.” 

“Vall, Ay tank Ay vill show it toe mae vafe 
irst,” said Martin, his face beaming with happi- 
ness. ‘*Ay bat yo’ four do’lar das mak’ ’er feel 
pooty gude. Don’ Maister Yones gass so, 
too?” 

Mr. Jones did guess so, and, after congratu- 
lating Martin, he added: ‘‘That neighborhood is 
going to improve rapidly, and you'll be sure to 
make some money off that lot.” 

‘““Ay gat no obyactions,” said Martin with an- 
other smile, “but Ay bay it fer mae home; ve vill 
have house on dis hare lot bime by. Vall, gude 
day.” 

And, carefully depositing his precious deed in 
an inside pocket, Martin Rokstad withdrew from 
the office of the real-estate agent ina very happy 
frame of mind. 

At home and by themselves, Martin Rokstad 
and his family used their native Norwegian 
language. Martin reasoned that the children 
would be sure to learn English from their associ- 
ates at school and on the play-ground, but that, 
unless the Norwegian tongue was heard at least 
part of the time, there was danger of their not 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of that language; 
and Martin, although firm in his allegiance to 
America, the land of his adoption, yet retaineda 
strong love for the rugged land of his birth, and, 
besides, plainly saw the practical advantage in 
having command of a number of languages. 
Neither Martin nor his good wife ever overcame 
the Scandinavian accent. They acquired a good 
use and a complete understanding of English, 
but were never able to speak the language with- 
out those mispronunciations and peculiar inflec- 
tions which, to one familiar with dialects, point 
positively to the Scandinavian origin of the 
speaker; even the children, born in this country, 
partook of this failing to a slight degree. 

Rokstad had come to America in 187—, had 
learned the trade of a blacksmith, and, while do- 
ng so, had saved money enough to send back to 
iis native town for his sweetheart, Ingeborg, 
who, on his departure, had tearfully promised to 

come, whenever he should ask, and share his 
fortunes in the far Northwest. True to her 
promise she came and the love of the sweetheart 
grew and ripened into that of a faithful wife and 
conscientious mother. Together they struggled 
and saved. Saving necessitated privation, but 
the privation was willingly borne in order that 
comfort might come later, that, as the children 
grew up, there might be means at hand fortheir 
education; in order that old age, the dread win- 
ter time of the working man’s life, might not find 


“le MARTIN ROKSTAD’S FAMILY. 
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them without the fruits of the harvest safely 
garnered. 

The first object of their hopes and ambitions 
had beenahome. Their ideas of what thestruc- 
ture should be were always very modest. When 
Tina was a baby a cottage of five rooms would 
have realized their greatest hopes; but four or 
five years later, when Tina was beginning school, 
August was a toddler and the twins were in the 
cradle, the size of the home they were looking 
forward to had of necessity increased somewhat, 
but, on the other hand, the attainments of their 
wishes did not seem very far distant. Things 
had been going well with them; Martin had had 
steady work at good wages and now had bought 
a lot and paid for it in full; and when that eve- 
ning the deed of it, free and clear of all encum- 
brances, had been proudly exhibited to Ingeborg 
and explained as well as might be to little Tina, 
there was not a happier family in the city of 
Minneapolis, where they lived, nor, for that mat- 
ter, anywhere on the face of the globe. For- 
gotten then, or, if remembered, remembered with 
rejoicing, were the years of struggle, of self- 
denial and of bard work which had led up tothis 
pleasant condition of affairs. Hard work? Yes, 
there had been hard work, and for both of them; 
they knew, too, that there was more to follow. 
They understood as well as any one could what 
hard work meant and the amount that was still 
needed before the vacant lot could be turned into 
the cosy little home that they were planning. 
But they did not dread it; they were young and 
strong and the children were well, so they looked 
forward eagerly for the labor that was to placea 
cottage and homely but necessary chicken-coop 
and cow-shed on their lot, and adorn it witha 
little garden, flower beds, grass plot and shade 
trees. 

That evening, after the supper dishes were 
washed and put away, Tina and papa essayed the 
somewhat difficult task of washing the greasy 
remnants of August’s bread and butter off from 
his little, round, red face and chubby hands, 
while mamma cleaned up the twins and got fresh 
aprons on all thechildren. Then the twins were 
placed in the baby buggy that had served, not 
only for the twins, but for Tina and August be- 
fore them; although there was considerable doubt 
as to whether it would last through the infancy 
of another arrival, should there be one. Papa 
took August by the hand and the little procession 
started out to look at the lot, “their lot.” They 
had looked it over several times before, but now 
that it was really theirs, they must see it again 
and get on it and walk over it and talk and plan 
how they would have everything fixed. It was 
all so very pleasant and they enjoyed it so much, 
and the thought that it was theirs and all paid 
for, added such a keen zest to their appreciation 
that, if perfect happiness is ever attained in this 
world, they attained it that evening. The long 
summer twilight had all gone; it was quite dark, 
the twins were asleep and August so near it that 
papa had to take him in his arms, before they 
even thought of starting for home. 

That little trip was the first of scores of others 
that were made that summer, at each one of 
which their plans were discussed and rediscussed 





and gone over again and again, although the en- 
joyment of it didn’t seem to decrease a bit; they 
kept going until the evenings became too short 
and they could only go Sunday afternoons, and 
pretty soon Martin announced that it was the 
right season to plant the shade trees. He got 
the trees from a nursery and planted them him- 
self; that is, by the help of little August, who in- 
sisted on tumbling into each hole a varying num- 
ber of times and kicking around as much of the 
black dirt as was possible for a vigorous three- 
year-old. 

Even in the winter they had to go out several 
times and look at ‘‘their lot” and see how it 
looked with snow on it. Then it was spring and 
warm again and papa carried water for the trees 
from the nearest house, which wasn’t so very 
near at that time, while Tina minded the twins. 
Mamma wasn’t very well and didn’t go to see 
“their lot” very often, but she liked to have the 
children tell about it when they returned, and 
papa was very good to her and she seemed just 
as happy asif she could go. Then papa got out 
the old baby carriage that hadn’t been used since 
the fall before, and looked it over quite carefully 
and took it to the shop and brought it back with 
some new irons on it here and there, just as 
strong but not as pretty as a newone. Then 
mamma kissed papa and said it was ten dollars 
more toward their home. Then it wasn’t very 
long before they had to take the new baby, little 
Ingeborg, out to see the lot for the first time; 
and mamma, who went too, noticed how much 
the trees had grown. 

A year or two passed. Martin decided to put a 
part of his savings into a shop of his own, think- 
ing that the earnings would be so much greater 
that in the end the home would come sooner. 
He was right. The shop paid well; careful work- 
manship and a reputation for unvarying honesty 
won for him a good patronage; his earnings rap- 
idly increased; the savings bank paid him a small 
rate of interest and his account there assumed 
goodly proportions. But his family, too, had in- 
creased; after the new baby, Ingeborg, came the 
new, new baby, then the baby boy. When his 
savings amounted to a thousand dollars, the 
amount he had at first set for putting into his 
home, he found that accommodations for his 
large family could not be provided for that sum, 
so he doubled it and kept his hammer ringing 
more vigorously than before. 

It was suggested that he could build the house 
just as he wanted it immediately by borrowing 
money and mortgaging the place as security. 
The city had been growing very rapidly, the 
neighborhood was now well settled and was one 
of the most desirable residence parts of the city. 
Five years after its purchase for five hundred 
dollars he could easily have sold it for twenty- 
five hundred dollars and, with a two-thousand- 
dollar house on it, could have borrowed much 
more than the extra thousand dollars required 
for building his home; but on that point Martin 
was steadfast; he could wait and would wait 
until he was gray haired rather than have a dol- 
lar of a mortgage on the place. He said toa 
friend who had suggested the mortgage plan, 
one day in the shop: 

‘*Ay vill naver have von do’lar on dass place; 
ven mae lot ben all clear, dass mae lot; ven mort- 
gage on dere, it’s noder faller’s lot. Dese hare 
mortgage companies and ayents ben big rascals; 
ven yo don’t can pay yo’re intrast dey yust tak’ 
yo’re home avey. Ay know hoe dat verk; Ay 
naver lat maeself gat in dere clutches.” 

Ingeborg had heard him say on many occasions: 
“Dose mortgage fallers dey say, ‘All Ay vant is 
mae intrast; ven Ay gat dat dass a’ ret;’ but dass 
ain’t a’ ret; dey vant yo’re house and vill gat it 
ef yo’ don’t look out.” 

He had talked in the same strain to Ingeborg 
time and time again until, with ber ignorance of 
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business, she came so look upon a mortgage as a 
funeral pall and on all men engaged in handling 
them as villians of the deepest dye. Martin’s 
ideas on that subject had come partly from a sad 
experience which a friend had had, whereby he 
suffered greatly through the loss of his property 
under a mortgage held by an exacting creditor, 
and partly from reading a certain class of litera- 
ture furnished Martin by an acquaintance. This 
man was a labor agitator and was constantly in- 
veighing against capital and capitalists and all 
accumulations whatever of individual property. 
Especially was he bitter against all landed pro- 
prietors and he looked upon the business of loan- 
ing money on lands as a devise for buying them 
as cheaply as possible and for wringing from the 
hands of the debtors extortionate rates of interest 





“Tuk at auld man Morgan wid his millions. 
Did he iver earn ’em? Naw, de city growed up 
around his land and made him rich widout his 
turnin’ over a finger. Troth, the single tax wud 
shtop that in a howly minut’ and tak’ his lands 
all away excipt what he could use.” 

“Vall.” said Martin, ‘‘Ay tank it vould tak’ 
avey mae lot, too.”’ 

Dougherty, however, gave Martin much of 
the writings of George, Garland, Sherman and 
other single-tax writers, which Martin read very 
carefully, for he was anxious to be posted on all 
such subjects. The writings, of course, influ- 
enced him much more than Dougherty’s talks, 
and the result was that he acquired a distrust 
and almost hatred of capitalists and accumula- 
tions of capital. The experience of the friend 


“HE CULTIVATED MARTIN BECAUSE OF HIS INFLUENCE.” 


before finally filching them of their property. He 
cultivated Martin because of his (Martin’s) influ- 
ence with working people, and had really been 
able to turn into Martin’s shop the patronage of 
a good many teamsters. Martin recognized this 
fact and, while not liking the man, yet regarded 
him asa trusty friend and rather censured him- 
self for not feeling more friendly toward one who 
had aided him so substantially. The man, an 
Irishman, by the way, named Dougherty, wasan 
ardent single-tax advocate and had talked single 
tax to Martin by the hour. Martin, however, 
while not able to refute all the wily arguments 
advanced by Dougherty in support of his posi- 
tion, was never convinced that the single tax 
offered a panacea for all the ills of life he could 
see about him and which Dougherty so vividly 
and constantly portrayed. Said Dougherty more 
than once: 


above mentioned, who lost his property under 
foreclosure, served to focus and centralize this 
distrust and hatred upon that particular class of 
capitalists who made investments in mortgages; 
thus it can be readily understood why Martin 
was so vigorously opposed to placing a mortgage 
on his home. 

Meanwhile the city had been growing steadily 
and the neighborhood of their lot was thickly 
settled. There was not another vacant lotin the 
block and the residences were all large and 
owned by well-to-do or rich people. The value 
of the lot had continued to increase and the ‘tun- 
earned increment” that Martin had read of 
amounted to many times the amount of his 
original purchase price. Often he refused offers 
for his lot that would have enabled him to pro- 
cure another lot in a less desirable neighborhood 





and build to suit him; but when the family would 








go out and look their lot over, see the fine, large 
shade trees which they had planted years befors 
and cared for so carefully, and think of how lon: 
they had waited for a home in that place ani 
realized how much they had grown to love 
they were firm in their determination to have 
home there—right there, just as they had plann¢ | 
for so long a time. 

C So Martin in the shop and Ingeborg at hon« 
worked and saved and waited until finally Mart 
could see that the end was very near. It was 
the fall—November; the frozen roads made bus - 
ness so lively that August, who was now a bir 
boy of about twelve and very handy with tools, 
had to help his father at the forge outside 
school hours. Said Martin one night in h 
native tongue: 

“Tf business holds on the rest of the month as 
good as it is now, with the semi-annual interes: 
from the savings bank that comes on the first of 
next month, we ought to have enough money so 
that, if we don’t lay up anything all winter, the 
interest that comes next June will be enough to 
make up our two thousand dollars for the house. ’ 

Ingeborg smiled contentedly, and Tina, who 
was almost ready for long dresses, kissed her 
father, the little ones danced around and mad: 
such a racket that their mamma had to show 
them pictures, while the twins got their slates 
to figure out if it were really true. Then along 
toward the latter part of the month there was 
another counting up of assets and it was found 
that, with the interest coming due from the bank 
in December and again in the following June, 
they had enough to make up the full two thov- 
sand dollars and alittle more. Then there was 
another commotion in the family and a high time 
for the near Thanksgiving was determined upon 

Their friends the Hansons were asked, so 
were a couple of raw, young Norwegians, recent 
arrivals from the old country who had not been 
able to find work yet, but who, the Rokstads be- 
lieved, would enjoy a Thanksgiving dinner better 
than anyone they could think of. Dougherty 
was there and almost forgot to talk single tax 
and the misfortunes of humanity in the genera! 
feeling of good cheer that prevailed. The Rok- 
stad children and the Hanson children made the 
place a perfect bedlam until they were placed at 
the table with napkins under their chins; then 
they kept as still as could be expected and be- 
haved reasonably well, considering. The young 
Norwegians were very quiet and said but little, 
for English was as yet ‘‘all Greek” tothem. The 
younger one of the two, however, a sunny-faced, 
sunny-haired, broad-shouldered Northern giant, 
smiled on everybody and particularly on Tina, 
whose pretty face and golden hair seemed to act 
as an irresistible magnet for his eyes. 

The plans of the Rokstad family for their house 
and their success in raising the necessary sum of 
money were the principal subjects of the conver- 
sation; congratulations and general rejoicing in 
their good fortune were poured forth unstint- 
edly. Dougherty listened attentively to the 
frank and free statements of Rokstad as to his 
money matters and was profuse in his praises of 
the blacksmith’s economy and business ability. 

During the winter the plans for the house were 
drawn up and everything fully determined upon 
so that the work could be begun as soon as the 
frost was out of the ground. Dougherty, who, 
when not engaged as a walking delegate or labor 
agitator, was a builder, took the job at nineteen 
hundred dollars, which Martin considered quite 
cheap. At last the work was begun and Dough- 
erty rushed it through almost fast enough tosuit 
the twins, who personally superintended the saw- 
ing of every board and the driving of every nail. 
Rokstad was never there during the day, but in 
the evenings looked over the work and was much 
pleased at the progress. Dougherty was very 
accommodating and, without any extra charge, 
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ide several little changes that Ingeborg de- 
sired. Martin paid over the money to the builder 
ely when asked and trusted fully in the honesty 
his friend. One night, however, as the house 
is nearing completion, the twins reported over- 
aring complaints made by the men about hav- 

g to wait so long for their pay. This wasa 

‘prise to Rokstad, as he supposed that they 

re paid promptly out of the money he had 

‘ned over to Dougherty. He at once looked 

that man and asked about the matter. Dough- 
erty replied: 

‘Troth, I tuk the job too chape, and it’s misilf 

at t’inks I’ll be after losin’ money onit. Shure, 

e fourteen hunder dollars ye giv me is all gan 
on the foundation and chimneys and plaster and 

mber, and divil a bit hov I lift for the min; but 
the ither five hunder wull pay ’em in full and 
perhaps lave enough for me to git mesilfa mule’s 

ir o’ whuskey.” 

“Vall,” said Martin, ‘‘Ay tank Ay batter give 
yo’ oder fave hunder’ and yo’ pay oop men rate 

vey; Ay no vant men to vait fur deir money. 

ley gat no muts stuff for deir verk and need it 
~ate off.” 

“All right,” said Dougherty, ‘‘you’re the 
locther.”’ 

So Martin paid over the balance. The next 
iay Dougherty did not appear at the house; the 
men worked along as usual, however, and noth- 
ng was thought of it. After three or four days 
Martin went to his boarding place to look Dough- 
erty up and was told that he was away and had 
left word that he would not be back until Mon- 
day. Monday came but Dougherty did not, nor 
the next day; but that evening, when Martin 
reached home, he found a carpenter waiting who 
said that he had been sent by the men at work 
on the house to find out what should be done, as 
they could not find Dougherty and néeded in- 
structions about the work, and further asking if 
they might not have a little money paid them on 
their wages. 

The fact that Dougherty had not given thema 
single dollar out of the amount he had advanced 
for that purpose staggered Martin, and suggested 
for the first time suspicions that the builder was 
not acting fairly. An attempt was made to find 
Dougherty, but it was futile and the undoubted 
fact was discovered that he had “‘skipped;” Mar- 
tin’s investigations in the next few days revealed 
the further information that Dougherty had not 
paid any of the bills for work or material used in 
the house, Onthe other hand, he had contracted 
for these at high prices on the agreement that 
they were not to be paid for until the house was 
completed. The nineteen hundred dollars which 
Martin had paid had been stolen and there re- 
mained unpaid bills, which were liens on the un- 
finished property, to at least the amount of two 
thousand dollars. But the fact that they were 
liens mattered nothing to Martin Rokstad. The 
work and material had been furnished by these 
men, had been used in his house and had not 
been paid for. That wasenough. That the law 
gave them liens on his house and lot did not in 
his mind give them any additional claim upon 
him for pay. His nature was such that he would 
have paid them, liens or no liens, if it had taken 
the rest of his life to do it. 

[t was very fortunate for Dougherty and for 
\okstad, too, that the Irishman could not be 
found, 

‘““Ven Ay faind das faller, bae God, Ay vill— 
vall, Ay batter not faind ’im,” said Martin, with 
his jaws firmly set. 

The blow was a terrible one. An honest man 
iimself, trusting in the honesty of one whom he 
had regarded as his best friend, the discovery of 
the latter’s perfidy went far toward breaking all 
faith in mankind. He was dazed at first, em- 
bittered, morose toward all but Ingeborg and the 








kind self, but he could not conceal from them the 
bitterness of his anger at the man who had re- 
paid his trust with such villainy. 

But the men had to be paid and Martin had 
but very little money left; there was only one 
plan to follow, and the following of it was torture 
almost worse than death. He went to the office 
of an attorney whose horse he was accustomed to 
shoe, seated himself with his hat pulled down to 
his ear-tops and said, without a word of intro- 
duction: 

‘“‘Ay gat quarter-acre lot on corner Twanty- 
sacond Street and Pacific Avenue and ho’se wid 
tan rooms.”’ 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, ‘I know where you 
have been building.”’ 

‘Ay gat gude ho’se dere; hoe much yo’ can 
borrow mae on das ho’se?”’ 

‘*How much do you want to borrow?” 

““Ay no vant to borrow annyt’ing; Ay gai to gat 
toe to’sand do’lar.”’ 

“T can let you have that amount without any 
trouble,” said the lawyer, who knew the prop- 
erty to be worth six or seven thousand dollars. 
So without more ado the money was borrowed, 
the claims paid off, the little work needed to 
complete the house was done and the family 
moved in. But this event, which they had looked 
forward to with such anticipations of happiness, 
instead of being an occasion of rejoicing and glad- 
ness, was rather mournful than otherwise, such 
a dark cloud did the mortgage cast over their 
home. 

‘Day gat mortgage on ore ho’se and dey gat 
mortgage on us. Ve’re in deir clutches, and 
God knows ef ve aver gat ote,” said Martin, and 
his wife sighed her sad acquiescence. 

Still the house was so pleasant and comfortable 
and complete, and there was so much room for 
everybody, especially for Ingeborg and Tina in 
the well-arranged kitchen, and the shade was so 
welcome during the heat of the day, and the 
porch so broad and breezy in the evening that, 
in spite of the galling thought of the mortgage, 
the comfort of the new home had to be recognized 
and enjoyed, even by Martin. Said he one eve- 
ning, sitting on his front steps smoking and 
watching Tina and the young Norwegian sprink- 
ling the grass: 

“Dis hare ben H’aven mortgaged to de davil 
for toe to’sand do’lar.”’ 

The idea made them all laugh. He used the 
same expression once afterwards when no one 
laughed. A vicious horse that he was shoeing 
kicked him in the head and he was borne un- 
conscious to his home. The doctors said he could 
not live, but when they raised the bone from 
pressing on the brain he sighed and moaned, 
“*Mortgaged to de davil for toe to’sand—” 

A little later he roused again and managed to 
say: 

‘Dey only vant deir intrast, dey say, but ven 
yo’ no can pay day tak yo’re ho’se rate avey.”’ 

He remained in a semi-unconscious condition 
for some little time, but could only whisper the 
names of Ingeborg and the children and now and 
then moan out ‘‘Mortgage—mortgage.” 

Frithjof, Tina’s young friend, was there and 
Martin seemed somewhat relieved when he pro- 
mised always to take care of the family. Still 
the idea of the mortgage haunted him tothe end. 

* . 
* 

The future looked dark for Martin Rokstad’s 
family. Tina left the high school where she was 
expecting soun to graduate, and went to work 
copying papers at the court house. August got 
work in a hardware store and their wages 
amounted together to eight dollars per week. 
Firthjof and his brother took the spare room 
and boarded there and the large family managed 
tolive. In the middle of the winter theinterest 
on the mortgage came due and Frithjof paid it, 
so did he the taxes in the spring, although times 








were getting hard and both he and his brother 
had been out of work for some little time. Then 
the July interest came due; how was it to be 
paid? Ingeborg only had enough to feed and 
clothe the family. Frithjof could find no work 
at his trade, that of a carpenter, and was shovel- 
ivg dirt at a dollar and a quarter a day; he was 
powerless to help. Ingeborg applied to a num- 
ber of friends for assistance, but without avail. 
They were all working people and work was get- 
ting scarce. Her heart was heavy within her as 
she went tothe lawyer’s office the day the interest 
came due. After a short time she was ushered 
into Mr. Evens’ private office, seated herself in 
an embarassed sort of a way and said: 

‘*Vat vill Maister Avens say ven Ay no can 
pay intrast?” 

‘*Can’t you pay part of it?’”’ 

“Ay gat no muts pange (money); bote fifteen 
dolar.” 

“Ts that all you have in the world?” 

“Yas, sir. Ay hav savenchilder; mae husband 
is dead,” said Ingeborg with difficulty restrain- 
ing her tears. 

‘*Well,” said the lawyer, ‘‘keep it; I won’t take 
it. Your family needs it worse than the com- 
pany.” 

**Don’t we gat to go ote of de ho’se?”’ 

‘“‘No; we'll wait and see if times don’t get bet- 
ter; you needn’t worry over the interest; pay it 
when you can, but don’t rob thechildren to doit. 
Good-by. Let me know how things go.” 

Knowing nothing about the details of fore- 
closure or the year of redemption, she had gone 
there with the expectation that he would surely 
take the place at once and put them out. Al- 
though he talked in a rather curt way and made 
the interview extremely short, yet there wasa 
kindness in his words and look that removed a 
portion of her fears; still her prejudices were too 
strong to be so easily overcome and there was a 
feeling of apprehension that his kindness was a 
disguise for some underhand method of get'ing 
her home. But time passed on; they were still 
in the house. Frithjof’s brother went in search 
of work but Frithjof stayed and his entire earn- 
ings were used in support of the family. Inge- 
borg protested against it, but the sad look that 
came into his face assured her that he was 
supremely happy in the giving. Sometime in the 
fall they had eighty dollars saved and paid it to 
the attorney. After she had received the can- 
celled coupon Ingeborg said despondently: 

‘“*Ve can hardly pay intrast; Ay don’t can tall 
vat ve do ven principal is due.”’ “Oh,” said the 
lawyer, ‘never mind that; all we want is our 
interest.” 

How those words sank into her soul and crushed 
out the little gladness that she had in being able 
at last to meet the interest payment. Howoften 
had Martin quoted that expression coupled with 
the further statement that it was a lie intended 
to blind the helpless victim. Even on his death- 
bed, when semi-unconscious, he had used those 
very words. How well he knew their methods 
and how helpless she felt in struggling against 
the powers that held herself and family at their 
mercy. She could no longer doubt that her hus- 
band had been correct in his talks about the uni- 
versal cruelty of money loaners. The feeling of 
thankfulness to the attorney for his kindness in 
waiting on her was at once by that unfortunate 
expression, made so inadvertantly, changed into 
one of unconquerable distrust. She could not 
understand it, but she felt that in some way he 
had taken advantage of her about that interest 
payment. She wondered if he was not going to 
take their home away from them at once even if 
the interest were paid. She had gonethere with 
a lighter heart than she had had at any time 
since Martin’s death and she returned with a 
heavier one. The loss of her home seemed in- 
evitable and she wondered how much longer it 
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the street. She felt that she had been trapped 
into paying that eighty dollars, which, after all, 


was not to help them in any way in keeping their 


home, and she resolved never to pay over any 
more money on the mortgage, come what might. 


She had several other places to go and it was 


after dark when she reached home. As she ap- 
proached the house she could hear Tina’s sweet 
young voice singing as she went about the task 
of preparing the evening meal. The mother 
was sure there was an unusual note of gladness 
in the strain. Thought Ingeborg, she is happy 
because the interest is paid; how little she under- 


would be before they would be turned out into 








stands the truecondition. Well, let her be happy | 
| day she answered a knock at the door and found 


until the blow comes, it will not be long. 
But there was more than that in Tina’s song. 


That afternoon Frithjof had taken her by the | 
hand and told her the old, old story in his native he is going to take the house and turn us out.” 
| She hardly had voice to ask him in, but finally 


Norwegian tongue. 


“IT love you, Tina,” he said; ‘I have always 
loved you and always will. Before I saw your 
glossy, golden hair, your warm, bright eyes, your 
kindly, winning smile; before I heard the ripple 
of your laugh or the low murmur of your voice 
you were known to me and I[ loved you then. 
Your face, your form, your smile had haunted 
my dreams; and when I saw you first in your 
father’s house you were no stranger, but the love 
of all my life. Can it be, as the Sagas say, that 
a thousand years ago we stood on the grassy 
slopes of our Northern mountains, plighted our 
love as we do now and hand in hand walked 
through life together? It seems as if it must beso.” 

And it seemed so to Tina. To love Frithjof 
was the most natural thing inthe world. It was 
to her the’only thing that gave light to her future, 
and how it lightened and brightened and broad- 
ened her whole life! what a flood of happiness it 
brought to her to hear him say what she long 
had known, ‘“‘I love you, Tina,” and how her 
whole being thrilled and expanded with joy as 


| 


| 











she answered in a low, happy voice, ‘“‘You know 
I love you, Frithjof.” Thus are the joysand sor- 
rows of life commingled. 


* . 
* 


Ingeborg’s resolve to pay no more money on 
the mortgage was not needed, for she had none 
to pay. Frithjof had work but a part of the time 
and all he earned was used in helping feed, clothe 
and warm the children. The interestday passed 
and Ingeborg did not go near the lawyer’s office, 
so great was her distrust of him. A letter came 
asking her to call; then another, to neither of 
which she paid any attention. ‘*When he orders 
us out,” she thought, “‘we will go; it is of no use 
to struggle; we are within his power.” Thenone 


Mr. Evens, the attorney, on the porch. Her 
heart sank as she thought, ‘‘The end has come; 


managed to do so and pointed him toachair. As 
he took it he smiled so kindly at little Hans that 
that three-year-old gentleman at once offered 
him a bite of his bread and butter, which Mr. 
Evens pretended to take and continued to ex- 
change smiles with Hans while he talked with 
the mother. 

‘*T called,’ said he, ‘to see about your interest 
and find out why you had not come to see me.” 

“Vall, Ay t’ought dere vas no use; Ay gat no 
monay and Ay can’t halp it ef yo’ tak’ de place.” 

*“But we don’t want your home; the company 
would like its interest, but it doesn’t want your 
home. If you can’t pay it at once, why, we’ll 
wait for it; but you ought to come and see me 
about the matter.” 

“Oh, what a smooth liar he is!” thought Inge- 
borg, but she only answered: 

**Yo’ can have de ho’se ven yo’ want it.” 

“But,” repeated the lawyer with emphasis, 
““we don’t want the house; the place is worth 
more than three times the amount of our claim 








and we are not going to rob you and your fam! 
of your large equity in the property.” 

But Ingeborg had no faith in what he said; s 
answered: ‘Ve gat no monay, ve can naver p 
oop intrast; ve lat de ho’se go.”’ 

**How foolish that would be; your interest 
one hundred and sixty dollars per year, yo 
taxes probably forty—two hundred dollars ina 
ahout sixteen dollars per month. Why, youc 
move out and rent this place for forty dolla 
per month; that would pay your interest ar 
taxes and give you over twenty dollars per mon 
besides. If you let this place go, your rent { 
some poor old shack half as large would cost y 
as much as you are paying now. Youcouldtra 
your equity in this for a clear house justas lar; 
but farther out. Nonsense—it’s all nonsense 
talk about letting this place go under atwo-th: 
sand-dollar mortgage.” 

But his words seemed to have no effect up 
her; indeed, she hardly understood them. 

**Have you probated your husband’s estate?’ 

““No; ve gat no monay.”’ 

‘*Haven’t done anything about it?” 

“No, ve gat no monay.”’ 

“Well, that shuts us off from selling or tra 
ing the place. It would cost something to pr: 
bate the estate, and take quite a while, too; th« 
the children are minors, and a guardian wou 
have to be appointed for them; that would tak 
some money, too. I believe, Mrs. Rokstad, tha 
the best and cheapest thing is to let us foreclos 
the mortgage so that we can help you give tit 
if you should ever want to sell.” 

She understood nothing but the word ‘“‘for: 
close’ and she thought it meant the surrender 
ing of immediate possession; so she asked slowly 

‘*Ven shall ve move ote?” 

‘*“‘When? why, not at all; who said anything 
about moving out?” 

**Yo’ say ‘foreclose.’” 

“Yes, but it takes over a year to foreclose ar 
then perhaps we can fix it so that you won’t hav 
to move out.” 

Could she believe her own ears? Was it pos 
sible that they could keep the house another 
whole year without paying anything more? Ai 
last he made her understand that part of it, but 
she took no stock whatever in his statement that 
he was foreclosing to help her; that was absurd 
and what was the use in his trying to deceiv: 
her that way? So he foreclosed the mortgag: 
and wrote the following letter to the compan} 


which he represented: 

**Minneapolis, Minn., March 2nd, 189-. Britis! 
American Investment Co., L., London, England 
Gentlemen: I have thought best to foreclos 
our mortgage No. 179, Rokstad. The maker o! 
the note, Martin Rokstad, was killed some tim: 
ago by accident; his wife has managed to pay 
couple of installments of interest but she has 
family of seven children, the oldest not ove 
eighteen and it is impossible for her to takecar: 
of the interest; indeed itis very difficult for then 
to get food. The house is worth $2,000, the | 
about $4 500. 

**T know in such cases your desires would ord 
narily be to let the interest accumulate for 
while in hopes that the borrower might fin 
some way of taking care of the interest or sell 
to some one who could; but in thiscase Rokstad 
estate has not been probated and no title cou! 
be given if a purchaser were found. The for 
closure will give us absolute title. as there is pn 
chance of her redeeming; itis my idea, with yo 
acquiescence, to dispose of the property to th 
best advantage and pay over to Mrs. Roksta 
whatever we are able to realize above the amoun 
of ourclaim. Kindly let me know if that meet 
your approval. Very respectfully, J. B Evens. 

Here is the company’s answer: 

*‘London, E.C. March 15, 189-. J. B Evens 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dear Sir: Referring to you 
letter of the 2nd inst. on the subject of our loan 
No. 179. Rokstad, the directors would have m« 
say that, while the profit we sometimes make by) 
taking valuable property under foreclosure is 
fully needed to make up for losses on property 
we are compelled to take worth less than our 
claims, and while, as you know, the balance in 
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,tters of that kind is on the wrong side, still, 

this exceptional case, where the borrower’s 
nily is situated so unfortunately, we are more 
an glad to give you our approval of your plan 
their aid and we hope that the margin will be 
substantial one. Sincerely yours, Thomas Gil- 
rt, Secretary.” 


* 
* 


[The year of redemption passed; it was a hard 
ar. Tina was out of work for a while, but Mr. 
ens, who called quite often to see how they 
re getting along, soon discovered it and gave 
r work in his office at higher wages than she 
id ever had. She soon learned a great deal 
out loaning money on mortgages, and further- 
pre learned that Mr. Evens was scrupulously 
yest and generous to a fault, although guard- 
g zealously the interests of those who en- 

isted funds with him for investment; that he 

48 never severe in his dealings with delinquents 

iless he believed they could pay and would not, 

r were trying in some way to get ahead of the 

mpanies he represented; then no one knew 

stter than he how to direct the efforts of the 

.w’s strong arm and none could be more unspar- 
og in its use. Tina told her mother that when 
Mr. Evens said he was foreclosing the mortgage 
ot for their injury but for their benefit, they 

yuld depend upon the truth of his statements. 
ngeborg hoped it might be true, but was not 

ynvinced; still she was very grateful to Mr. 
vens for what he had done and was ready to 
1dmit that he was probably not as bad as the rest. 

There is but little more to tell. The year of 
redemption expired June 27th. ‘‘Now,” said 
ngeborg to Tina, **I suppose we’ll have to move.”’ 

*‘Now,” said the lawyer to Tina, ‘‘we’ll see 
what can be done about selling the property. 

sk your mother whether she would rather live 
there on part of the lot or somewhere else.” 

Tina didn’t have to ask her mother, but an- 
swered at once that her mother never wanted to 

ave that house if she could help it. 

‘Well, she cana help it,” said Mr. Evens. With 
the aid of a real estate agent he svon effected a 
sale of the front part of the lot for three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, reserving the house 
snd rear fifty feet of the lot. Then he had the 

yuse moved around on to the rear part of the 

t and made to front on Twenty-second Street 
ostead of Pacific Avenue, and, when everything 
was all fixed up and settled, he called around one 

vening in the early fall. They were all there, 

igeborg and all the children, from Tina tolittle 
Hans, who was already in trousers, and Frithjof, 
who was regarded as quite one of the family. 
hey were in very good spirits; Ingeborg had 
nally ceased to look forward to the time.when 
hey would have to move, but still expected that 
‘ would come some time. Tina and August had 
vood positions; Frithjof had had steady work for 
several months in a planing mill and had just 

sen made foreman of one of the floors. They 
vere beginning to see light ahead of them. 

Mr. Evens was in one of his happiest moods; he 

ade little Hans turn crooked somersaults and 

‘y to stand on his little white head in the cor- 

sr; he joked Tina and Frithjof incessantly and 

ept them both blushing the greater part of the 
me. In short, he made it lively all around and 
rot them into the best of humor; then he handed 
‘ina a formidable-looking legal document and 
isked her to explain to her mother what it was. 
‘ina did so. It was a deed from the British 
\merican Investment Company, Limited,to Inge- 
org Rokstad, of the rear fifty feet by sixty feet 
deep, of their lot, together with the house on it, 
all free from encumbrances; then before they had 
entirely recovered from their delightful surprise 
he followed it up by his own check for a little 
over eleven hundred dollars, saying that that 
|was their share of the proceeds of the front part 
of the lot after his company had been paid its 


claim in full. 
Then there was a jubilee. Ingeborg at last 














realized the injustice of her distrust and, in her 
quiet way, tried to make amends for the wrong 
she had always done Mr. Evens in her mind. 
However, he would hear nothing of their thanks 
and threatened to go home if they did not quit 
talking about what he had done. But they didn’t 
quit; they couldn’t quit. And when, long after 
ten o’clock, he finally did get ready to go, Frith- 
jof detained him long enough to say: 

“Maister Avens must gat noder gal in his 
office pooty soon. Tina gat batter yob bote nax 
Chreesmas.” 

‘All right,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I’ll be the first 
to kiss the bride.” 

And he was, after Frithjof. 


* 


THE DRY DOCK AT PORT ORCHARD 








The great dry dock at Port Orchard, Wash- 
ington, now in course of construction, will be the 
second largest dry dock in the world, and in its 
general equipment one of the most valuable of 
such naval stations. A large tract of land on 
Puget Sound, sixteen miles from Seattle, has 
been bought for the purpose and the work of 
building is well under way. Itis to be equipped 
with a timber and concrete dock, 675 feet long. 
with a floor width of sixty-seven feet. Its great- 
est width will be 130 feet and its depth forty 
feet. The cost of construction will be $608,000. 
and it is stipulated in the contract that the dock 
shall be completed within three years. 

The dock is being builtin accordance with the 
latest knowledge in the construction of dry docks 
The dock will be closed by a gate or caisson built 
in the form of aship with a hull and a bow at 
either end. This will be constructed of iron. 
Its dimensions will be ninety-one feet in length, 
extreme breadth twenty-four feet, and a height 
of thirty-eight feet from bottom of keel to top of 
waterway. The gate is pierced by twelve twenty- 
inch filling culverts, each fitted with a gate 
valve. For emptying the dock, three powerful 
centrifugal pumps are provided, each of which 
is operated by aseparate engine. Inaddition to 
this there will be a fourth centrifugal drainage 
pump. The steam for operating the pumps will 
be supplied by six large steel tubular boilers. 
The boiler pressure will be 100 ponnds to the 
square inch, and the pumps will be capable of 
discharging 110,000 gallonsof water per minute. 

The gate is, however, the most interesting 
feature of the dock. The upper part is sup- 
plied with a water compartment provided with 
two twenty-inch sluices, one of which opens into 
the sea and one into the dry dock. The gate is 
closed by filling this compartment with water 
and sinking it, the water being admitted through 
two twenty-inch valves. When the gate is to be 
raised or floated this water is pumped out. The 
main deck is supplied with a boiler and engine 
to drive a small centrifugal pump, capable of de- 
livering 2,500 gallons per minute. The gate is 
handled by the aid of a capstan placed at the 
center of the upper deck and worked by a verti- 
cal shaft from the engine on the lower deck.— 
Scientific American. 


> 


THE FAUVEL PROCESS OF TREATING GOLD 
ORES.—A new method for separating gold from 
its ores has recently been introduced in the min- 
ing districts of Wyoming. The crushed ore is 
heated to a state of incandescence and quenched 
in a bath of cold water. As each red-hot parti- 
cle falls into the water enough steam is gener- 
ated to shatter it, and any glaze or film is tnere- 
fore ruptured. The particles of gold are thus 
broken down to a remarkably fine state, and are 
rendered very brittle. The gold is clean and 
shining and quite free from any coating of oxide. 
The method makes it unnecessary to crush the 
ore very finely, and in addition the output of the 
mine is greatly increased. 








DEDICATION 


, aD 
‘ Accept these leaves, my lady dear 
iw 1" 
These new-born leaves enclos-ed 
W' here 


Within the folds of this fond 
letter. 
i} Some dreams thereon have been 
expressed 
In artless forms the worst—yet best 
Of him whose heart would sing thee better 
They are the petals of a tender rose 
Which blooms and droops alone for those 
From whom it draws its life, its fragrant part 
They spell the silent worship of a life 
The wind-cast seeds of love grown rife 
Within the urn of a stifling heart 
HARRY WELLINGTON WACK 
— ~0-@-0 — 


A LENTEN BALLADE. 





Oh, dear me How long will it last 
And when this emptiness end 

This terrible Lenten fast. 

When I to the butcher may send 
The butcher’ was always my friend 

But, oh, how my stomach doth ache! 
I don’t care how much I spend 

For a succulent porterhouse steak 

I'm sick of your oysters and clams 
Mackerel, crabs and black bass, 

And your whitefish evoketh great damns 
Your salmon with shudders I pass 
Likewise lobsters and fish of that class 

How I wish that my vow I could break 
And hadn't been quite such an ass 

When I think of that porterhouse steak! 

I breakfast on smelts and the like 
On herring and blue-fish and eels 

I lunch on red-snapper and pike 
Or perch (and you know how that feels 
But my fancy to butcher's meat steals 

I'm determined my vow I will break 
My brain with excitement reels 
With the thought of that porterhouse steak 


* 
Wherever I gol will tell 
My friends of my silly mistake 
Salmon is all very well, 
But it’s nothing compared to a steak 
J.P. MCGOVERN 





eo 


FOLLOW THOU ME. 


John rari 


Tell me, thou follower of the Lord 
Where now thy feet are tending 
In Galilee 
I last saw thee 
Calvary is the ending! 


Hast thou come to Jerusalem, 
All heads before thee bending? 
And there is yet 
Sad Olivet— 


Calvary is the ending 


Or art thou come to Calvary, 
Thy meek “Forgive” ascending? 
On Calvary 
His own must be 
Calvary is the ending! 


But His shall rise, for He arose, 
To Paradise swift wending 
For those whose feet 
His steps repeat, 
Paradise is the ending 
Many M. CURRIER 





“+ 


UNATTAINED. 

She loved him, she loved him 

Yet he could never know 
The pulsing love within her 

That set her cheeks aglow 
Silently she bore it, 

The pain of love suppress’d 
And there were none who knew 

The secret in her breast. 


He knew not. he knew not 
The secret that she kept 
From all the cold and proud world, 
And in her silence wept. 
And he, suspecting naught, 
Bent neither near nor low. 
She loved him, she loved him, 
Yet he could never know. 
RALPH WALDO SIMPKINS. 


Cooperstown, N. D. 
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would be before they would be turned out into 
the street. She felt that she had been trapped 
into paying that eighty dollars, which, after all, 
was not to help them in any way in keeping their 
home, and she resolved never to pay over any 
more money on the mortgage, come what might. 

She had several other places to go and it was 
after dark when she reached home. As she ap- 
proached the house she could hear Tina’s sweet 
young voice singing as she went about the task 
of preparing the evening meal. The mother 
was sure there was an unusual note of gladness 
in the strain. Thought Ingeborg, she is happy 
because the interest is paid; how little she under- 
stands the truecondition. Well, let her be happy 
until the blow comes, it will not be long. 

But there was more than that in Tina’s song. 
That afternoon Frithjof had taken her by the 
hand and told her the old, old story in his native 
Norwegian tongue. 











she answered in a low, happy voice, ‘‘You know 
I love you, Frithjof.” Thus are the joys and sor- 
rows of life commingled. 

_ * _ 

Ingeborg’s resolve to pay no more money on 
the mortgage was not needed, for she had none 
to pay. Frithjof had work but a part of the time 
and all he earned was used in helping feed, clothe 
and warm the children. The interest day passed 
and Ingeborg did not go near the lawyer’s office, 
so great was her distrust of him. A letter came 
asking her to call; then another, to neither of 
which she paid any attention. ‘‘When he orders 
us out,” she thought, ‘we will go; it is of no use 
to struggle; we are within his power.” Thenone 
day she answered a knock at the door and found 
Mr. Evens, the attorney, on the porch. Her 
heart sank as she thought, ‘‘The end has come; 
he is going to take the house and turn us out.” 
She hardly had voice to ask him in, but finally 


TOLD HER THE OLD, OLUY sTOKyY.” 


“TIT love you, Tina,” he said; ‘tI have always 
loved you and always will. Before I saw your 
glossy, golden hair, your warm, bright eyes, your 
kindly, winning smile; before I heard the ripple 
of your laugh or the low murmur of your voice 
you were known to me and I loved you then. 
Your face, your form, your smile had haunted 
my dreams; and when I saw you first in your 
father’s house you were no stranger, but the love 
of all my life. Can it be, as the Sagas say, that 
a thousand years ago we stood on the grassy 
slopes of our Northern mountains, plighted our 
love as we do now and hand in hand walked 
through life together? It seems as if it must beso.” 

And it seemed so to Tina. To love Frithjof 
was the most natural thing inthe world. It was 
to her the’only thing that gave light to her future, 
and how it lightened and brightened and broad- 
ened her whole life! what a flood of happiness it 
brought to her to hear him say what she long 
had known, ‘“‘I love you, Tina,” and how her 
whole being thrilled and expanded with joy as 





managed to do so and pointed him toachair. As 
he took it he smiled so kindly at little Hans that 
that three-year-old gentleman at once offered 
him a bite of his bread and butter, which Mr. 
Evens pretended to take and continued to ex- 
change smilies with Hans while he talked with 
the mother. 

“*T called,’ said he, *‘to see about your interest 
and find out why you had not come to see me.” 

“Vall, Ay t’ought dere vas no use; Ay gat no 
monay and Ay can’t halp it ef yo’ tak’ de place.” 

‘But we don’t want your home; the company 
would like its interest, but it doesn’t want your 
home. If you can’t pay it at once, why, we'll 
wait for it; but you ought to come and see me 
about the matter.” 

“Oh, what a smooth liar he is!” thought Inge- 
borg, but she only answered: 

**Yo’ can have de ho’se ven yo’ want it.” 

“But,” repeated the lawyer with emphasis, 
‘“‘we don’t want the house; the place is worth 
more than three times the amount of our claim 








and we are not going to rob you and your fami 
of your large equity in the property.” 

But Ingeborg had no faith in what he said; s! 
answered: ‘Ve gat no monay, ve can naver p: 
oop intrast; ve lat de ho’se go.”’ 

**How foolish that would be; your interest 
one hundred and sixty dollars per year, yo. 
taxes probably forty—two hundred dollars ina 
ahout sixteen dollars per month. Why, you ca 
move out and rent this place for forty dolla 
per month; that would pay your interest ar 
taxes and give you over twenty dollars per mon: 
besides. If you let this place go, your rent fi 
some poor old shack half as large would cost y< 
as much as you are paying now. Youcould tra 
your equity in this for a clear house justas larg 
but farther out. Nonsense—it’s all nonsense t 
talk about letting this place go under atwo-tho. 
sand-dollar mortgage.” 

But his words seemed to have no effect up 
her; indeed, she hardly understood them. 

‘*Have you probated your husband’s estate?”’ 

“No; ve gat no monay.”’ 

‘*Haven’t done anything about it?” 

““No, ve gat no monay.”’ 

“Well, that shuts us off from selling or trad 
ing the place. It would cost something to pro 
bate the estate, and take quite a while, too; then 
the children are minors, and a guardian would 
have to be appointed for them; that would take 
some money, too. I believe, Mrs. Rokstad, that 
the best and cheapest thing is to let us foreclose 
the mortgage so that we can help you give title 
if you should ever want to sell.” 

She understood nothing but the word “fore 
close” and she thought it meant the surrender- 
ing of immediate possession; so she asked slowly 

‘*Ven shall ve move ote?” 

‘“‘When? why, not at all; who said anything 
about moving out?” 

**Yo’ say ‘foreclose.’” 

**Yes, but it takes over a year to foreclose and 
then perhaps we can fix it so that you won’t hav: 
to move out.” 

Could she believe her own ears? Was it pos- 
sible that they could keep the house another 
whole year without paying anything more? At 
last he made her understand that part of it, but 
she took no stock whatever in his statement that 
he was foreclosing to help her; that was absurd, 
and what was the use in his trying to deceive 
her that way? So he foreclosed the mortgag« 
and wrote the following letter to the company 


which he represented: 

**Minneapolis, Minn., March 2nd, 189-. British 
American Investment Co., L., London, England. 
Gentlemen: I have thought best to foreclose 
our mortgage No. 179, Rokstad. The maker of 
the note, Martin Rokstad, was killed some time 
ago by accident; his wife has managed to pay a 
couple of installments of interest but she has a 
family of seven children, the oldest not over 
eighteen and it is impossible for her to takecare 
of the interest; indeed itis very difficult for them 
to get food. The house is worth $2,000, the lot 
about $4 500. 

**T know in such cases your desires would ordi 
narily be to let the interest accumulate for a 
while in hopes that the borrower might find 
some way of taking care of the interest or sell it 
to some one who could; but in thiscase Rokstad’s 
estate has not been probated and no title could 
be given if a purchaser were found. The fore- 
closure will give us absolute title. as there is no 
chance of her redeeming; itis my idea, with your 
acquiescence, to dispose of the property to the 
best advantage and pay over to Mrs. Rokstad 
whatever we are able to realize above the amount 
of ourclaim. Kindly let me know if that meets 
your approval. Very respectfully, J. B Evens.” 

Here is the company’s answer: 

*‘London, E.C. March 15, 189-. J. B Evens, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dear Sir: Referring to your 
letter of the 2nd inst. on the subject of our loan 
No. 179. Rokstad, the directors would have me 
say that, while the profit we sometimes make by 
taking valuable property under foreclosure is 
fully needed to make up for losses on property 
we are compelled to take worth less than our 
claims, and while, as you know, the balance in 
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atters of that kind is on the wrong side, still, 

this exceptional case, where the borrower’s 
mily is situated so unfortunately, we are more 
an glad to give you our approval of your plan 
their aid and we hope that the margin will be 
substantial one. Sincerely yours, Thomas Gil- 
rt, Secretary.” 


* ” 
” 


The year of redemption passed; it was a hard 

ar. Tina was out of work for a while, but Mr. 

vens, who called quite often to see how they 

sre getting along, soon discovered it and gave 

sr work in his office at higher wages than she 
ad ever had. She soon learned a great deal 
bout loaning money on mortgages, and further- 
iore learned that Mr. Evens was scrupulously 
onest and generous to a fault, although guard- 
ng zealously the interests of those who en- 
rusted funds with him for investment; that he 
vas never severe in his dealings with delinquents 
nless he believed they could pay and would not, 

r were trying in some way to get ahead of the 
»ympanies he represented; then no one knew 
etter than he how to direct the efforts of the 
.w’s strong arm and none could be more unspar- 
ng in its use. Tina told her mother that when 
Mr. Evens said he was foreclosing the mortgage 
not for their injury but for their benefit, they 

could depend upon the truth of his statements. 
[Ingeborg hoped it might be true, but was not 
convinced; still she was very grateful to Mr. 
Evens for what he had done and was ready to 
admit that he was probably not as bad as the rest. 
There is but little more to tell. The year of 
redemption expired June 27th. ‘‘Now,” said 
Ingeborg to Tina, ‘*I suppose we’ll have to move.”’ 
*“Now,” said the lawyer to Tina, ‘‘we’ll see 
what can be done about selling the property. 
\sk your mother whether she would rather live 
there on part of the lot or somewhere else.” 
Tina didn’t have to ask her mother, but an- 
swered at once that her mother never wanted to 
leave that house if she could help it. 
‘*Well, she can help it,” said Mr. Evens. With 
the aid of a real estate agent he svon effected a 
sale of the front part of the lot for three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, reserving the house 
and rear fifty feet of the lot. Then he had the 
\ouse moved around on to the rear part of the 
ot and made to front on Twenty-second Street 
instead of Pacific Avenue, and, when everything 
was all fixed up and settled, he calledaround one 
evening in.the early fall. They were all there, 
Ingeborg and all the children, from Tina tolittle 
Hans, who was already in trousers, and Frithjof, 
who was regarded as quite one of the family. 
hey were in very good spirits; Ingeborg had 
finally ceased to look forward to the time.when 
they would have to move, but still expected that 
t would come some time. Tina and August had 
good positions; Frithjof had had steady work for 
several months in a planing mill and had just 
een made foreman of one of the floors. They 
were beginning to see light ahead of them. 
Mr. Evens was in one of his happiest moods; he 
1ade little Hans turn crooked somersaults and 
ry to stand on his little white head in the cor- 
ier; he joked Tina and Frithjof incessantly and 
‘ept them both blushing the greater part of the 
ime. In short, he made it lively all around and 
rot them into the best of humor; then he handed 
Tina a formidable-looking legal document and 
asked her to explain to her mother what it was. 
Tina did so. It was a deed from the British 
American Investment Company, Limited,to Inge- 
borg Rokstad, of the rear fifty feet by sixty feet 
deep, of their lot, together with the house on it, 
all free from encumbrances; then before they had 
entirely recovered from their delightful surprise 
lhe followed it up by his own check for a little 

ver eleven hundred dollars, saying that that 
was their share of the proceeds of the front part 


of the lot after his company had been paid its 
claim in full. 
Then there was a jubilee. Ingeborg at last 








realized the injustice of her distrust and, in her 
quiet way, tried to make amends for the wrong 
she had always done Mr. Evens in her mind. 
However, he would hear nothing of their thanks 
and threatened to go home if they did not quit 
talking about what he had done. But they didn’t 
quit; they couldn’t quit. And when, long after 
ten o’clock, he finally did get ready to go, Frith- 
jof detained him long enough to say: 

‘““Maister Avens must gat noder gal in his 
office pooty soon. Tina gat batter yob bote nax 
Chreesmas.” 

‘All right,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I’ll be the first 
to kiss the bride.” 

And he was, after Frithjof. 


e 


THE DRY DOCK AT PORT ORCHARD. 








The great dry dock at Port Orchard, Wash- 
ington, now in course of construction, will be the 
second largest dry dock in the world, and in its 
general equipment one of the most valuable of 
such naval stations. A large tract of land on 
Puget Sound, sixteen miles from Seattle, has 
been bought for the purpose and the work of 
building is well under way. Itis to be equipped 
with a timber and concrete dock, 675 feet long. 
with a floor width of sixty-seven feet. Its great- 
est width will be 130 feet and its depth forty 
feet. The cost of construction will be $608,000. 
and it is stipulated in the contract that the dock 
shall be completed within three years. 

The dock is being builtin accordance with the 
latest knowledge in the construction of dry docks. 
The dock will be closed by a gate or caisson built 
in the form of aship with a hull and a bow at 
either end. This will be constructed of iron. 
Its dimensions will be ninety-one feet in length, 
extreme breadth twenty-four feet, and a height 
of thirty-eight feet from bottom of keel to top of 
waterway. The gate is pierced by twelve twenty- 
inch filling culverts, each fitted with a gate 
valve. For emptying the dock, three powerful 
centrifugal pumps are provided, each of which 
is operated by aseparate engine. Inaddition to 
this there will be a fourth centrifugal drainage 
pump. The steam for operating the pumps will 
be supplied by six large steel tubular boilers. 
The boiler pressure will be 100 ponnds to the 
square inch, and the pumps will be capable of 
discharging 110,000 gallons of water per minute. 

The gate is, however, the most interesting 
feature of the dock. The upper part is sup- 
plied with a water compartment provided with 
two twenty-inch sluices, one of which opens into 
the sea and one into the dry dock. The gate is 
closed by filling this compartment with water 
and sinking it, the water being admitted through 
two twenty-inch valves. When the gate is to be 
raised or floated this water is pumped out. The 
main deck is supplied with a boiler and engine 
to drive a small centrifugal pump, capable of de- 
livering 2,500 gallons per minute. The gate is 
handled by the aid of a capstan placed at the 
center of the upper deck and worked by a verti- 
cal shaft from the engine on the lower deck.— 
Scientific American. 


* 


THE FAUVEL PROCESS OF TREATING GOLD 
ORES.—A new method for separating gold from 
its ores has recently been introduced in the min- 
ing districts of Wyoming. The crushed ore is 
heated to a state of incandescence and quenched 
in a bath of cold water. As each red-hot parti- 
cle falls into the water enough steam is gener- 
ated to shatter it, and any glaze or film is tnere- 
fore ruptured. The particles of gold are thus 
broken down to a remarkably fine state, and are 
rendered very brittle. The gold is clean and 
shining and quite free from any coating of oxide. 
The method makes it unnecessary to crush the 
ore very finely, and in addition the output of the 
mine is greatly increased. 











In artless forms the worst—yet best 

Of him whose heart would sing thee better. 
They are the petals of a tender rose 
Which blooms and droops alone for those 

From whom it draws its life, its fragrant part; 
They spell the silent worship of a life 
The wind-cast seeds of love grown rife 

Within the urn ofa stifling heart. 

HARRY WELLINGTON WACK. 
———_———_—_-@e —_—__— 


DEDICATION. 


Accept these leaves, my lady dear, 
These new-born leaves enclos-ed 
here 
Within the folds of this fond 
letter. 
Some dreams thereon have been 
ex pressed— 


A LENTEN BALLADE. 


Oh, dear me! 





How long will it last, 


And when this emptiness end 
This terrible Lenten fast, 
When I to the butcher may send? 
The butcher'was always my friend; 
But, oh, how my stomach doth ache! 


I don't care how much I spend 


For a succulent porterhouse steak! 


I'm sick of your oysters and clams, 


Mackerel, crabs and black bass, 
And your whitefish evoketh great damns; 
Your salmon with shudders I pass, 


Likewise lobsters and fish of that class 
How I wish that my vow I could break, 

And hadn't been quite such an ass, 
When I think of that porterhouse steak! 


I break fast on smelts and the like, 
On herring and blue-fish and eels; 
I lunch on red-snapper and pike, 
Or perch (and you know how that feels 
But my fancy to butcher's meat steals, 
I'm determined my vow I will break; 
My brain with excitement reels 
With the thought of that porterhouse steak 


* * * 


Wherever I gol will tell 

My friends of my silly mistake. 
Salmon is all very well, 

But it’s nothing compared to a steak! 


J.P. MCGOVERN. 





FOLLOW THOU ME. 


John rari: 22. 


Tell me, thou follower of the Lord, 
Where now thy feet are tending. 
In Galilee 
I last saw thee 
Calvary is the ending! 


Hast thou come to Jerusalem, 
All heads before thee bending? 
And there is yet 
Sad Olivet— 
Calvary is the ending! 


Or art thou come to Calvary, 
Thy meek “Forgive” ascending? 
On Calvary 
His own must be 


Calvary is the ending! 


But His shall rise, for He arose, 
To Paradise swift wending. 
For those whose feet 
His steps repeat, 
Paradise is the ending. 


MAky M. CURRIER. 





UNATTAINED. 





She loved him, she loved him, 
Yet he could never know 
The pulsing love within her 
That set her cheeks aglow; 
Silently she bore it, 
The pain of love suppress’d, 
And there were none who knew 
The secret in her breast. 


He knew not, he knew not 
The secret that she kept 
From all the cold and proud world, 
And in her silence wept. 
And he, suspecting naught, 
Bent neither near nor low. 
She loved him, she loved him, 
Yet he could never know. 


RALPH WALDO SIMPKINS. 


Cooperstown, N. D. 
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Somebody Owes for His Paper. 


Whac this country wants is a bichloride of 
squareness spirited into the veins of half the pop- 
ulation that will make them pay their debts like 
men, instead of sneaking around corners to avoid 
meeting their creditors.—Alden Advance. 





A Strong Habit. 

A soldier was frozen to death last week at 
Havre, and when found he was lying on his 
back with his face turned upward to heaven, 
with acigarette in his mouth. Verily, it may 
be said that the cigarette habit is strong; yea, 
even in death.— Minot (N. D.) Reporter. 





That Napoleon Fad. 

“By gumfrey,” said Napoleon to Marshal Ma- 
rat, as he cut the leavesof the last Century, **I’m 
beginning to think we are great stuff.”’ ‘*Well,” 
said Marat, dubiously, ‘‘one can learn lots about 
oneself that he never knew before, but between 
you and me, [ am beginning to get rather tired 
— Minneapolis Journal. 


of ourselves.’’ 





Couldn’t Help Himself. 


“Oa principle,” said the honorable member 
from the ’steenth District, placing something in 
his pocketbook and putting the latter back in 
his inside vest pocket, ‘Il am opposed to a mem- 
ber of the legislature accepting a railroad pass; 
but when the railroad just forces it on you, you 
kaow, why, that’s different.”— Walla Walla 

Wash.) Statesman. 





Pathos in Four Lines. 

The Saattle Post-Intelligencer says that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma recently had 
considerable fun over a discussion of the action 
of General Passenger Agent Fee, of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, in advertising Mount 
Ranier under that name. The outcome of the 
discussion was the following pathetic verse, 
written by acitizen of Tacoma and mailed to 
Mr. Fee: 

“We love that mountain, Mr. Fee 
As Noah loved Mt. Ararat 
Rutif ‘Rainier’ it is to be, 
Oh! where is Mt. Tacoma at 





The Nimble Lawyer. 


A good story is told illustrating the hard 
times, even in some of the polite professions. 
The other day a man was arrested for implica- 
tion in a cattle-stealing affair. The man was 
wanted as a witness in the case and so was dis- 
charged from the original complaint. He was 
taken to the jail, however, so as to be on hand 
when wanted. Acertain lawyer suddenly dis- 
covered an opportunity to make a dollar. He 
wentto the jail and succeeded in getting a re- 
taining fee of 315 to defend the man as a wit- 
ness!—Great Falls ( Mont.) Leader. 





Strange Literature. 


The Stillwater Prison Mirror heard a good 
story about Engineer Jones not long since. It 
seems that when the genial mechanician was 
putting up his telephone between the solitary, 
the deputy’s residence and the prison, it was his 
custom, after he had got the line in good work- 
ing order, to have his assistant takeupa book 
or paper and read it tohim over the wire. His 
assistant, on one occasion, being told to read a 
little, picked up the handiest book, and started 








in to read Hebrews II-8. Jones listened awhile 
and finally said: ‘‘I guess it’s all right, I can 
hear plain enough, but am not familiar with the 
author; try a newspaper.” 





The Gates to Matrimony. 


Man married to woman is of many days and 
fullof trouble. Inthe morning he draweth his 
salary and in the evening, behold, it is all gone. 
It goeth, but he knows notwhere. He spendeth 
his sheckels in the purchase of fine linen to 
cover the bosom of his family, yet he is seen at 
the gates of the city with but one suspender. 
Yea, he is altogether wretched and full of mis- 
ery. Wide is the path and broad is the way that 
leadeth to the gates of matrimony, and many 
there are that enter in thereat.— Wilbur ( Wash.) 
Register. 





Juggling the Prurient Fact. 


What has become of that glorious mutton- 
chopped advocate of public pruriency—the Park 
River Gazette-Witness? The News has not seen 
itfor six months or longer. Bro. Wyard, have 
we been derelict in our cuisine, in that we have 
not prepared the roasts to your taste inthe past? 
Bear true witness, oh, Wyard!—Grand Forks 
(N. D.) News. 

The “prurient” factis, oh, Bierly, that Wyard 
appreciates a good, hot roast, fresh and juicy 
from the diurnal spit, but does not care about 
cold mutton or hebdomadary hash—when there 
is better to be had. Give us the News, dear 
brother, with the dew of evening, not the mold 
of a week upon it, and see how quickly we will 
respond. For all thesesquipedalian macaronics 
you can scratch out of your thesaurus with a 
fine-toothed comb, when applied to this great 
family luminary, we will try and find a copia 
verborum equally ambagious and johnsonian. 
Really, now, the Gazette- Witness does not need 
to sing falsetto in anybody’s chorus.—G.- W. 





Two Sides to the Question. 


They were sons of Erin and they stood on the 
rear end of a southbound car on the Fern Gill 
line, sn»oking their ‘‘Missouri meersachaums.” 
Their conversation, which was so animated that 
every one in the car could hear, covered various 
topics about which there could be a dispute, 
from the depth of the Sound off Brown’s Point 
to the purchasing power of gold. Presently 
they came toa discussion on ‘‘edicashun’” and 
one said: 

‘**Well, if they were my children, I’d be sindin’ 
’em to the ould counthry, Pat; fur it’s there ye 
can git a furst-class schoolin’ in ivery sinse.”’ 

‘*Naw ye wouldn’t, ye jay, if ye knowed phat 
ye were dooin’. I tell ye, Tom, th’ childher 
phat’s got their edicashun on this side o’ th’ big 
pond is a durn site better off’a them on t’other 
side.” 

‘*Why, no, Pat, ye’re dead wrong agin, I say. 
Why, the achool childr’n on this side don’t even 
know wher’s the Shtraits of Gibraltar.” 

*“*No? Well, I’ll bat ye that thim that’s taught 
in the Shtraits of Geebrahltar don’t knaw wher’ 
Lake Wapato is; so there!” —Tacoma Ledger. 





Settled the Case Out of Court, 


Poison Carrots, his mother-in-law and the 
hired man came in last Thursday to get a little 
family matter settled by court. It seems that 
Poison’s mother-in-law had put thirty-five cents 
on the clock shelf to save to buy snuff, and when 
she went to get it, found it gone. She thought 
the hired man took it to buy fiddle strings with 
and when the men came in for dinner she ac- 
cused him of bsing light fingered. The hired 
man was washing his face in the horse pail at 
the time, which was thawing out near the stove 
and was half full of ice and frozen hay, and he 
got hot in a minute and picked up the pail and 








threw it at Poison’s mother-in-law, who was tr; 
ing the potatoes with a long fork to see if the 
were done; she saw the pail coming and duck« 

her head and the pail hit the stove pipe an 
knocked it down and the house filled up wit 

smoke, and Poison, who was dead hungry, gx 

mad and began abusing the hired man with th 
stove poker for being sotouchy. It was2o’cloc 

before things quieted down and the cat dared : 

come back to the house. When the family 2 

down to dinner conversation quietly returned | 

the lost thirty-five cents, and Poison, who seen 

to be getting ‘‘sandy”’ of late, owned up to takin 

the money to send into town by a neighbor aft: 

smoking tobacco. Thoughts of her empty snu 

box drew hard words out of Poison’s mother-i: 
law, but it was finally decided not to smash u 
any dishes over the matter, but to come to Gra 

ton and settle the matter fairly in court. The 
secured a lawyer, and for one red cow, withou 
any crop clause, he settled the case for them ou 
of court by giving Poison’s mother-in-law fift; 
cents to buy snuff with and the whole fami! 

went home happy and the next day Poison froz: 
his right foot driving in the red cow.—Grafto 
Record. 


The Latest Comedy of Errors. 


Two tramps entered the house of a Win 
nipeg citizena few evenings ago before his re 
turn from business, and made themselves very 
objectionable. In connection with the above 
incident a rather funny series of mistakes oc- 
curred. The gentleman referred to was just 
about leaving his place of business for home, 
and was talking toa friend when his little son 
arrived out of breath, saying that two burglars 
were in the house and would not leave. Th: 
two gentlemen started for the house on the run 
upon hearing this, and upon their arrival found 
the window blinds closed and the doors locked, 
but two men’s forms could be seen in the lighted 
room. Unable singly to force the door, the two 
friends rushed together and their united weight 
burst it open. The owner rushed in and the 
friend waited at the door to catch the rascals 
and preventescape. After a short interval of 
confusion and shrieks, the light having gone 
out, the friend at the door caught his man rush- 
ing out, throttled him, knocked him down and 
proceeded to punch him in approved style. He 
was startled by the appeal from his victim: 
“For God’s sake—don’t—it’s me,’ and found 
that it was his friend he had down. Explana- 
tions now followed, from which it appeared that 
the tramps had escaped, but two neighbors’ 
families had come over to protect the inmates of 
the house and were there when the two gentle- 
men arrived. Theinmates thought their forci- 
ble entry was an audacious attack by the re- 
turned tramps and confusion was supreme fora 
few minutes. It was fortunate that in the haste 
and excitement no one thought of getting a 
weapon. 

But the incident was not quite over with the 
denouement following the friend’s fancied cap- 
ture of the burglar. Two of the neighbors 
wives, who had kindly come over after the tramps 
had gone to reassure the lady of the house, nat- 
urally found the second attack more than they 
could stand and rushed out to give the alarm. 
One of them roused aneighbor, who seized a re- 
volver and rushed over. The other lady in 
crossing a fence had meanwhile become fastened 
by her clothing and was by no means reassured 
to see a man rushing over to her. Her cries at- 
tracted the attention of the neighbor with the 
revolver, who also rushed over. It was now the 
turn of the gentleman who had attacked his 
friend at the door tocry out: ‘For God’s sake 
—don’t shoot; I’m no burglar.” Finally 
quietness reigned and all the parties are now 
laughing at the comical mistakes.—Free Press, 
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An Attractive Health Resort. 


The Sanatorium at Hudson, Wisconsin, is 
perhaps as delightful a place for recuperation 
as can be found in the entire Northwest. The 
town is nineteen miles east of St. Paul, on the 
‘‘Omaha” railway, and about the same distance 
above the mouth of the beautiful St. Croix 
River, on the east bank of which itis situated, 
and which forms the boundary line between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin for a considerable dis- 
tance north from its confluence with the Missis- 
sippi. The pictureeque little city of Stillwater 
isafew miles north of Hudson, on the other 
side of the river, and the entire country surround- 
ing the place is as interesting as it is healthy. 

The Sanatorium, however, occupies the 
choicest spot in all 
that section—a park 
of fifteen acres, on a 
bluff 90 feet above 
Willow River Lake, 
with a magnificent 
view of the surround- 
ing beautiful coun- 
try, with perfect 
drainage, and entire 
absence of malaria. 
The building, shown 
in the cut, was es- 
pecially designed for 
the purpose, and 
has large, airy, 
well-lighted rooms, 
all comfortably and 
some elegantly fur- 
nished; wide ver- 
andas, completely 
enclosed in glass in 
the winter, togeth- 
er with a fine sol- 
irium, offer inviting opportunities for sun baths 
ind promenades. It is heated by both hot water 
and steam, is lighted by electricity, is provided 
with passenger elevator, electric bells and fire 
alarms and all modern conveniences, The phy- 
sicians in charge have had wide experience, and 
skillful, trained nurses, so necessary for the best 
care of the invalid, are in constant attendance. 
All forms of treatment are employed: Turkish, 
tussian, electric, saline and plain baths, mas- 

sage, Swedish movement and modern hygienic 
and therapeutic measures are all in use. A 
well-equipped gymnasium gives opportunity for 
physical culture. A commendable feature men- 
tioned in the Sanatorium circular is that ‘‘many 
who feel that they cannot afford a long stay may 
be greatly benefitted by coming for a short time, 
receiving a thorough examination and instruc- 
tions for home treatment.’”’ The management re- 
port a steady increase in patronage by prominent 
families in the Middle and Northwestern States. 


How She Woos Morpheus. 

An exchange remarks that the general outcry 
against the practice of reading in bed need not 
affect the following experiment, which has 
proved most wise for the experimenter. A 
nervous literary woman, who has also household 
cares to worry her, found some time ago that 


she was falling into a settled and deplorable 
state of insomnia. Everybody knows an in- 
fallible rule for engendering sleep, and she tried 
them all with no effect whatever. At length 
she undertook something of her own concoction, 
and with the happiest results. Every night she 
gets all ready for bed, then she wraps herself 
warmly in her bath robe and sits down by the 
fire. She hasa book ready—not anything ex- 
citing, but something in which she is pleasantly 
interested. This she reads until she feels sleep 
coming on, as it invariably does ina little while. 
Then she at once puts her book to one side and 
gets into bed. She falls to rest without further 
delay. 





To Arrest a Boil or Carbuncle. 


Dr. Barker writes to the Medical Summary 
that he has used the following procedure for 
several years with unvarying success: Take a 
large hypodermic syringe, holding say half an 
ounce, fitted with a small needle. Fill it witha 
1-to-500 solution of mercuric chloride, insert 
the needle into one of the peripheral openings, 
in case it is a carbuncle, and wash out the little 
cavity. Then direct the needle toward and into 
the surrounding induration and force a little of 
the solution into it. Treat each opening and 
its corresponding peripheral circumference in 











the same manner, carefully washing out the 
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necrosed connective and other tissues that have 
become separated. Repeat this daily with the 
solution, gradually reduced to one-half the orig- 
inal strength, until all induration has disap- 
peared and granulations have begun to appear. 
If the first injection be thoroughly performed 
the spread of the carbuncle will be arrested at 
once and there will be no more pain. Washing 
out the little cavities is painless, but the injec- 
tion into the indurated tissues is not free from 
pain. The same treatment is applicable to the 
little feruncles that invade the meatus auditor- 
ius externus and theinner surface of the alzx 
nasi.— Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


A Cup of Coffee. 


It is asserted by men of high professional 
ability that when the system needs a stimulant 
nothing equals a cup of fresh coffee. Two 
ounces of coffee to one pint of boiling water 
makes a first-class beverage, but the water must 
be boiling, not merely hot. Bitterness comes 
from boiling too long. If the coffee required 
for breakfast be put ina granitized iron kettle 
over night, and a pint of cold water be poured 
over it, it can be heated to just the boiling point, 
and then set back to prevent further ebullition; 
it will be found that while the strength is ex- 


country consumes ten pounds of coffee per cap- 
ita, it is a pity not to have it made in the best 
manner. It is asserted by those who have tried 
it, that malaria and epidemics are avoided by 
those who drink a cupful of hot coffee before 
venturing into the morning air. Burned on hot 
coals, itisa disinfectant for a sick room. By 
some physicians it is considered a specific in 
typhoid fever.—The Epicure. 


The Value of Salt. 

Comparatively few people know how useful 
ordinary salt is, says the Baltimore News. For 
weak eyes there is nothing better than salt and 
water applied night and morning. A cloth 
wrung out in strong salt and water and bound 
round the neck when going to bed is an effective 
remedy for sore throats. One of the safest 
emetics is a teaspoonful of salt dissolved in a 
tumbler of lukewarm water. Half a tumbler of 
cold water, with a teaspoonful of salt dissolved 
therein, relieves heartburn. Salt, used a den- 
tifrice, preserves the teeth and keeps them 
clean, strengthens the gums and purifies the 
breath. A strong solution of salt and water ap- 
plied regularly to the head prevents the hair 
from falling out. A bag filled with very hot 
salt and applied to parts affected by neuralgia 
gives great relief. Damp salt applied to stings 








tracted the delicate aromais preserved. Asour 





and bites of insects is acureof the pain. Dis- 
colorations may be 
removed by rubbing 
in salt. Ink stains 
may be removed if 
salt is immediately 
applied, and a carpet 
may be thoroughly 
cleaned by strewing 
over it, before brush- 
ing, salt that has been 
well dried in the 
oven. 





A Salt Sea Bath. 


A salt sea bath, 
followed by an oil 
rub, is an excellent 
thing for delicate 
women who need 
vitalizing. Seasalt 
may be bought in 
five-pound boxes of 
the druggists. Half 
a cupful dissolved 
in boiling water and added to a basin of luke- 
warm water is sufficient. Sponge the body from 
head to foot, dry and then rub cocoanut oil into 
the skin till no trace remains on the surface. It 
is most beneficial to have the bath and the oil 
rub just before going to bed. If that is not con- 
venient, a siesta, including a nap, is the next 
best. None but the most robust persons should 
ever take baths in cold rooms. The bathroom 
should be arranged so that it may be heated in 
a few minutes. 

The above is written for the benefit of those 
who cannot go to the seaside. Sea bathing is 
both strengthening and hardening. The best 
time to go into the sea is just before high tide; 
at that time the water has been warmed by pass- 
ing over the hot sand. One should never takea 
bath within two hours of a meal, as it arrests 
digestion. Before entering the water wet the 
head, and if the sun is very warm some protec- 
tion should be sought in the way of a covering 
for the head. A bath in the sea should never 
last longer than twenty minutes, and should be 
followed by a thorough rubbing and a rest. 
Ozone is one of the constituents of the sea at- 
mosphere, and it seems to convey some vitalizing 
influence of which we all stand inreed. There 
isno doubt but that a trip to the seaside witha 
daily bath is a good thing.— Good Housekeeping. 
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Wanted in Washington. 


A wealthy Eastern manufacturer now looking 
over Washington, remarks after a month’s stay 
that we have “‘the greatest country he has ever 
seen, but we need more people.’”’ He says that 
100,000 more men to level the forests of the west 
and upturn the soil of the east side will place 
Washington easily in front of all the States in 
point of commercial importance.— Olympian. 


Will Search for Gold. 


This year will witness more rich mineral finds 
in the Northwest than in two or three ordinary 
years. An army of idle men, and men whose 
present business is unsatisfactory in its returns, 
is only waiting for the coming of spring to pen- 
etrate the mountain solitudes with pickax and 
gold-pan. Thousands of square miles of rugged 
mountain side will be carefully scanned, and 
gravel bars on a thousand mountain streams will 
be thoroughly tested in a search for the yellow 
particles. With so much hunting there is sure 
to be some finding— Garfield Enterprise. 


An Era of Honest Work. 


Two or three years ago every country news- 
paper in the State—and every city newspaper, 
too—was devoting colums of its space to telling 
of the magnificent opportunities its own particu- 
lar town offered for speculations in corner lots 
and ‘‘desirable suburban residences.”’ Now these 
same papers, with wonderful unanimity, are de- 
voting their spare columns to telling how fruit 
trees can be raised, sugar beets cultivated, mine, 
developed, creamery companies organized, and 
home industries fostered in a hundred ways 
The State of Washington has ceased to specu. 
late and has entered on an era of honest, hard 
work and solid steady growth.—Spokane Chronicle. 


Polled-Angus Cow Fur, 


A. O. Daniels was in last week that day it 
snowed and the wind blew so hard, and while 
preparing to face the storm to go home someone 
asked him if he did not dread to face such a 
storm. ‘‘Dread it?” said he, ‘‘well, I might have 
dreaded it if my old cow hadn’t died a whileago. 
Look there,” he said, pointing to a handsome 
large black robe lying in his sleigh; *‘does that 
look like a man ought to be afraid to face any 
storm with that nice warm robe to wrap up in? 
Well, that robe came off the back of my old 
Polled-Angus cow and cost me just $2.50 to put 
it into that shape over here at the tannery. 
Only for that tannery that hide would have been 
almost a loss to me—I could have got one and 
one-half cents per pound for the hide; as it is I 
add $2 50 and get a robe worth at least $20—it 
would sell for that quickly—or I could get an 
elegant coat of it which would be worth $40 
or $50. 

You city people don’t seem to realize the 
benefits that tannery is to us farmers, and thus 
incidentally to your own trade. It will not be 
very long before every farmer will be doing just 
what I did with this hide, and hundreds are al- 
ready doing it, as I saw by the number of hides 








being there when I went.” Saying which he 
jumped into his sleigh, wrapped up warm in that 
new robe and drove off home through the storm 
as warm as toast.—Crookston ( Minn.) Journal. 


Minnesota’s Rich Resources. 


A representative of the St. Paul Trade Journal 
during various journeys over Minnesota has had 
occasion to note the conditions, the people and 
the industries by which they create wealth, and 
the truth has impressed itself upon the writer 
that the State has many and varied desirable re- 
sources. The same condition applies in a sense 
to the people. As a whole it can be noted that 
prosperity is more general and wealth much more 
evenly divided in thecountry districts and smaller 
towns than in the larger cities of the State. In 
the two southern tiers of counties wheat raising 
has ceased to be the main source of income. The 
farmers have discovered surer results in hogs, 
cattle and sheep than in the cereal that years 
ago made Minnesota famous. Dairying is being 
increased at a profit to the farmers, and that 
section of the State is steadily coming to the 
frontin that industry. It isjustsuch diversified 
farming that is building up Jackson, Fairmount, 
Blue Earth City, Waseca, Albert Lea, and, in 
fact, all the active little cities in that part of the 
State. This same change from the one-cropidea 
is fast transforming the aspect of thingsin Lyon, 
Lincoln, Yellow Medicine, Chippewa, Lac qui 
Parle and Big Stonecounties. Redwood County 
particularly has taken hold of the creamery in- 
dustry with a vim that means business. At least 
a dozen plants are running at a profit in that 
county. The result.is that the fine pasture lands 
of Redwood County will soon be covered with 
cattle which will yield their owners fair profits 
on their investments. 

In not asingle locality visited by the cor- 
respondent, where diversified farming has been 
in vogue for a few years, were heard the usual 
complaints about hard times, or the common 
grumblings at having to support certain people 
at county expense. Some years ago Iowa adopted 
this. way of making money, and Minnesota is 
profiting by the successes of its southern neigh- 
bor. At Alexandria, Fergus Falls, Breckinridge, 
Glenwood, Elbow Lake, Buffalo, Sauk Rapidsand 
Sauk Center the people are alive to the needs of 
the hour, and are offering inducements to manu- 
facturers to locate there. In most of the places 
named local enterprises are prospering, and the 
people are employed. As nearly all the interior 
cities have first-class railroad facilities, they are 
in a condition to encourage industries that will 
strengthen the value of surrounding farm lands 
by creating better local markets for miscellane- 
ous products. 

The outlook for the farmers of Minnesota is far 
from as dark as agitators would paint it. Where 
they have not placed all their ‘‘eggs in one bas- 
ket” they have prospered. The average farmer 
does not grumble. The many with whom the 
writer has talked during the past six months 
were generally found able to pay as they go, and 
were in the main contented. 


Montana Lands Waiting Cultivation. 


A correspondent writes to the Butte Miner: 
The necessity of taking some organized and prac- 
tical steps toward the colonization of our valleys 
and plains with actual settlers who shall turn 
their now fertile wastes into productive fields and 
pasture lands and furnish a basis for our cities 
and towns to safely rest upon, becomes apparent 
to one who travels much through the State and 
makes a study of the resources upon which our 
young commonwealths are founded. During the 
boom era of the eighties all the forces at the com- 
mand of the race were bent toward the one end, 
that of building up cities in the heart of deserts, 
with no thought of the possible demands of the 











future or as to whatsuch centers must look under 
readjusted conditions for their support. 

We have nowelevenor twelve ambitious towns, 
all, with the exception of the mining commun- 
ties, striving not alone to exist but to push for- 
ward and increase in the midst of wholly or 
partially unpopulated districts. The effort w'|| 
prove a futile one if we do not devote some share 
of our energies to the tenanting of our platea 
valleys and ranges with homeseekers and actus! 
producers. Montana towns have reached near 
to the limit of their growth under present « 
vironments, and cannot longer be artificial|y 
forced. It is not reasonable that capital w 
very eagerly seize upon our metropolitan realtics 
when stretching forth from their numerous en- 
compassing ‘‘additions” are interminable acres 0 
unpeopled solitudes contributing nothing to t! 
life of commerce. 

It is true that a fractional percentage of our 
great pasture ranges is occupied by scattered 
flocks and herds, and that along our streams a 
few hardy farmers have here and there turned 
some part of their life-giving waters upon thirst, 
soil; but the fact remains that the actual capa 
bilities of the State in these directions have bee: 
so far as yet evolved in a merely fragmentary 
and unequal or a purely tentative way. We do 
not want more clerks and bookkeepers, more m: 
chanics and laborers, but we want farmers and 
dairymen, stock breeders and small fruit grow 
ers who, establishing themselves upon our lands, 
shall supply at home those food products for 
which we send uncounted sums to those great 
marts of the East whose selfish commercial classes 
are hostile to us on every proposition that vitally 
concerns our interests. Only by such means car 
we hope to give the necessary vigor and life to 
our towns and sustain them upon the plane to 
which, in the rush of our rapid growth, they were 
so confidently erected. 

To overestimate the promises Montana holds 
out to the agriculturist is a difficult matter. Our 
soil, composed of the crumbling substance of the 
mountains of years, has been drifting over valle) 
and plain in recurrent floods, is as rich as that 
splendid alluvial basin whose smiling fields, fed 
by the majestic river along whose banks are the 
undecipherable monuments of a forgotten civil 
ization, has furnished life and sustenance to 
countless billions of the race, our pastures are 
as rich and fruitful as those of Australia or the 
sunny uplands of equatorial America, and in our 
rockribbed mountains and the bosom of our plains 
lie inexhaustible stores of every mineral sub- 
stances fit for the manifold uses of modern life. 

Let the coming of the small farmer be encour- 
aged and let us invite to make homes upon our 
vacant wilds the men of the hardy Northern races 
who have helped to clear the forests of Minne- 
sota and to tame the deserts of the Dakotas, and 
have everywhere since the colonizing of the con 
tinent began, made useful, industrious and patri- 
otic citizens and readily fused with the nationa! 
life. The Scandinavian and the Hollander, though 
he be possessed of but small store of worldly goods, 
will delve a living from the breast of the most 
refractory soil and seldom does he become a pub- 
lic charge. Such a people settled upon the trib- 
utary surroundings of our towns would soon give 
to them the sustaining forces of existence and 
lend to them the reanimating elements of healthy 
growth. 


Canaigre Root. 


A matter that should have the fullest atten- 
tion from the ranchers and landowners of this 
region is that of growing canaigre root, says the 
Yakima, Wash., Republic. For the past eight 
years this root, which grows wild in Arizona, 
New Mexico and California, has been largely ex- 
ported for tanning purposes, and the wild supply 
being rapidly exhausted, several companies have 
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en organized at the Eastern tanning 





nters for the cultivation of the roots 
n the localities mentioned. It grows 
ld in the poorer sandy soils of the 

-id regions, with but little rainfall, 

d when cultivated and irrigated 

-oduces large crops. All this has 

en fully demonstrated by actual cul- 

re in New Mexico and by experi- 
ents made by the Agricultural Bu- 
au of Arizona. Oa account of the 
fficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
pply of this most valuable tanning 
aterial, the tanners themselves are 
eking locations in which to cultivate 

, but would much rather buy it from 

.e regular producers in the ordinary 
vay of business. Last season, $2,000 
worth of seed roots were shipped to 

fawaii where its cultivation is being 
aken up in earnest. 

Canaigre is easier to cultivate than 
potatoes, requires less water, will pro- 
iuce about the same crop per acre, is 
very hardy and offers no difficulties 
n cultivation over that of any other 
root crop; it can be grown on land not 
suitable to other crops, can be planted 
in fall or spring, the latter preferable. When 
planted in the fall roots mature in July. For 
many years the price will be high as the demand 
will exceed the supply. This root takes the place 
of gambier, of which 15,000 to 20 000 tons are an- 
nually imported from India in the form of an ex- 
tract representing at least five times that quan- 
tity of greenroots. Theroot can be readily dried 
and was at first shipped in that state, but one 
company has for two years past manufactured 
the extract and found ready and profitable sale 
for their product where all the conditions of 
freight, fuel and cost of labor are far higher than 
the same would be here. It would be safe to say 
ten dollars per ton for the green roots would be 
paid here for all that could be grown, and prob- 
ably higher prices would be obtained. As the 
plant is growing wild in this country it can cer- 
tainly be cultivated. 


Winnipeg as a Farmer’s Market. 


The early settlers of Eastern Canada had many 
difficulties to contend with which are not to be 
met with in Manitoba, and one of the worst and 
most tantalizing was the difficulty of securing a 
ready cash market for the products of the farm. 
This latter difficulty has never been experienced 
in Manitoba since railway communications be- 
came general, so faras grain isconcerned. Every 
little town in the Province has its elevator or 
elevators, with buyers during the season ready 
0 pay cash for every bushel brought to market 
(n the larger towns these buyers are waiting all 
the year round, and only in some of the minor 
points are they withdrawn during the summer, 
when farmers are busy at work on their farms 
and unable to haul grain to town, unless at rare 
intervals. In fact so keen has the competition 
in grain-buying been of late years, that dealers 
have had to handle the farmers’ products on ex- 
ceedingly slender margins; so much so that quite 
a few have found the business unprofitable, and 
have lost money by their operations. Only the 
large concerns, buying at numerous points, and 
handling hundreds of thousands, and even mil- 
ions of bushels in a season, have been able to 
make their business give a fair return during 
the past two years. There is therefore all over 
Manitoba a ready cash market for grain, and 
keen competition in the business. 

But grain-raising alone is not farming in Man- 
itoba, as many of our settlers have discovered to 
their loss during the past two years of depressed 
grain markets. The production of butter, eggs, 
oultry, cheese, cattle, hcgs ard other ccmmodi- 
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ties is rapidly increasing of late, and it is an ever- 
ready cash market for such products that the 
farmer feels the lack of in points less important 
and farther west than Winnipeg. The farmers 
wishing to sell cattle or hogs in Western points 
has to wait very often until the visiting buyer of 
such comes around. He may take his butter, 
eggs, cheese and other commodities to the coun 

try town where he does his trading, and find that 
he has to take payment in groceries, dry goods 
or other merchandise, or at best get a proportion 
(not a large one) in cash, and take the balance in 
trade. It cannot be otherwise in small towns, 
where the local demand calls only for a small 
proportion of such products of the surrounding 
farmers. In Winnipeg matters are different. 
There is not a product of the farm which cannot 
be brought in and find a cash market at any time 
of the year, and there is no line of product for 
which there are not competing buyersin the city, 
so that the farmer is not at the mercy of one 
buyer in any case. Winnipeg is thecentral point 
at which all the lines of railway intersecting the 
Province converge, and it is the collecting mar- 
ket from which all products in car lots are ex- 
ported. It cannot fail, therefore, to be a ready 
cash market, for it is the collecting point for the 
exports of the vast Northwest.— The Colonist. 


British Columbia as an Agricultural Country. 


Hardly a day passes but that The World isasked 
by correspondents abroad to answer the ques- 
tion, “Is there any chance for a farmer with 
limited means to get a start and make a fair 
living in British Columbia?” Our invariable 
answer, frankly, is Yes. Mixed farming, if con- 
ducted as it should be, will pay handsomely. 
But there must be hard, intelligent work, no 
matter where the ranch may be located or what 
the surrounding conditions. The day is past, 
and is not likely to return for many a year to 
come, when fortunes can be madé by raising 
stock on the interior ranges and allowing them 
to run wild, or in making asuccess of grain grow- 
ing—that is, in certain sections of the Province. 
For instance. in the Spallumcheen and Oka- 
nagan districts, wheat, of the very best quality, 
can be grown successfully. The same favorable 
conditions exist in Lillooet and Cariboo, and in 
a few sections of the island. Oats, peas, barley 
and rye are grown with advantage in the valley 
of the Fraser, as well as wheat to a very consid- 
erable extent. But the upper country is scarcely 
adapted for the latter and the culture of barley 
as well, Dairying offers splendid inducements, 





as the consumption of butter and cheese, popula- 
tion considered, in British Columbia is simply 
enormous—almost incredible. It is claimed by 
those who should know that our importation of 
butter alone exceeds in value $5,000 for every 
day of the year, to say nothing of cheese. 

The raising of hogs and poultry pays well. 
Those who devote attention and intelligence to 
these lines of live stock cannot fail to make 
profits. British Columbia can hardly be said to 
be a poor man’s paradise, but those who have a 
little means, lots of perseverance, pluck and en- 
ergy, a will to work, and strong, brawny arms, 
need not apprehend failure here. Newcomers 
should be possessed of sufficient capital to give 
them a fair start in the avocations in which they 
are about to engage. In many sections land can 
be bought at very reasonable rates. In others, 
according to locality, they rule high. These 
are based on the yield, the condition the soil is 
in, and buildings. Our advice to all is to buy 
delta or cleared land, even if the prices asked 
appear to be high. Timbered property here is 
costly to clear; that is, where heavily wooded, 
and in many instances after it has been got ready 
the owner has but a gravel bed for his pains. 
Such may suit the horticulturist, but the intel- 
ligent farmer prefers a black, loamy soil on a 
clay bottom to a sand hill. In some sections the 
growth is easily denuded and the mold the very 
best; this applies to lands covered with alder, 
cottonwood, birch and maple. Partly improved 
farms can be had at sums ranging from $10 per 
acre upwards. The climate, for dairying pur- 
poses and successful fruit growing, cannot be ex- 
celled. For these there is a good home market; 
indeed it is practically unlimited.— Vancouver 
World. 


Should Be Produced in North Dakota. 


Tens of thousands of dollars are sent out of the 
State every year for hog products, and for other 
products of the farm which should be raised here. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of but- 
ter, eggs, bacon, hams, etc., areshipped through 
Mandan every year to the Western States, that 
should have their starting point in North Da- 
kota. The hard times that we have been having 
should teach our people the doctrine of protec- 
tion. We must go back toold-fashioned methods. 
Farmers half a century ago raised pretty nearly 
everything they ate. They must raise more, buy 
less, and sell more to their neighbors. There is 
no other way for them to achieve and maintain 
prosperity,—Mandan Times. 
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An Enterprising Butcher. 


A wild and woolly hunter, dressed in buckskin 
suit, broad-brimmed hat, etc., disposed of a wagon 
load of smoked antelope hams at fancy prices in 
Boise, Idaho, before any one discovered that they 
were ordinary every-day mutton. 


Social Pleasures on Wheels. 

On a Northern Pacific train between St. Paul 
and Tacoma recently the passengers in a sleeper 
gave a musical and literary entertainment, and 
indulged in a progressive whist party. A lunch- 
eon was served at ll p.m. Itisclaimed to be the 
first one of the kind ever given on arailway train. 


A Mirage in Western Canada. 


A mirage was visible for some hours on Thurs- 
day morning that showed clearly all the country 
for nearly twenty miles east of the town. The 
islands in the Saskatchewan, with the channels 
of the river like lines of light around them, and 
all the trees and bluffson the north side appeared 
clearly to the eye and looked to be only a short 
distance away. These are not usually seen with 
the naked eye at the point from which the mir- 
age was visible.— Battleford Herald. 


Best Time on Record, 

The Clintonville, Wis , Tribune says that ‘‘Her- 
man Balky, of Town 28, Shawano County, accom- 
panied by his pa, came to the city recently to 
buy a team. After the trade was made, Meyer 
Strauss took the young man over to his house 
and introduced him to his servant girl, Miss 
Amelia Pougal. In fifteen minutes the pair were 
engaged to be married, and in two hours the 
girl had her trunk packed and was on her way to 
Town 28 with her Shawano County Romeo. 


A June Day in February. 

Helena never enjoyed a brighter, more spring- 
like dav than was had yesterday, the 25th, says 
the Independent. It was like one of those rare 
days in June that the poets sing so much about. 
Only it wasn’t June, but February, a month in 
which Eastern people suppose Montana has the 
bleakest, wretchedest weather of the year. The 
small boy was out with his marbles, playing for 
keeps on the sidewalks of the town; the birds be- 
gan to consider plans for spring nests; the men 
hunted up their light overcoats; the housewives 
began to plan for the annual spring house clean- 
ing and the new bonnet, and the manof the house 
took down his rake and began to speculate how 
much he could save by cleaning his back yard 
himself. 


A. M., a Tree—P. M., a House. 


The late Gen. J. W. Sprague used to tell about 
the house that was built ‘‘in notime” in Tacoma. 
George Atkinson was superintendent of the 
Tacoma mill, and General Sprague had his head- 
quarters in Kalama and would visit Tacoma 
every few days. W. H. Fife and his family were 
staying at the hotel. George Atkinson, George 
Sprague and W. H. Fife all met in the morning, 
and Atkinson remarked that a large-sized tree 
had been cut near the mill, and Mr. Fife re- 
marked that if he would have the log cut at 
once into lumber he would get teams and car- 
penters and build the house that day, and move 
in by night and have supper and sleep there. 
General Sprague said that would be quick work, 





but the task was undertaken and the tree of the 
morning was a house in the evening. Supper 
was had and the Fife family slept in their new 
house, built in a day, where the Hotel Fife now 
stands.—TJacoma Union. 


Relieved the Monotony of School Life. 


A good story is being told at Casselton, North 
Dakota, on Professor Douglas, one of the teach- 
ers in the schools of that city. It seemsthat the 
professor is something of a violinist, and the 
other day surprised the scholars by suggesting a 
dance by way of recreation. Of course thescholars 
fell into the idea and a couple of sets were formed 
at one end of the room. Mr. Douglas, perched 
on the desk with the fiddle under his chin, fur- 
nished the music and ‘‘called-off,” while the stu- 
dents for about an hour enjoyed a regular old- 
fashioned hoe-down. 


Well-Off but Busted. 


A traveling man was stranded at Custer a few 
days since by the non-arrival of a train and asked 
a rancher if he could drive him to Whatcom. 
The rancher jumped at the opportunity and de- 
livered him at the hotel in Whatcom. When he 
received $1.50 for the job he was hysterical with 
delight and said he had not seen a cent of cash 
before for six weeks, and for the previous six 
weeks had only thirty-five cents. This might 
serve for a horrible case of destitution wereit not 
for the fact that the rancher had cows, chickens, 
wood, and comfortable buildings, and the family 
were in a state of elegant health.— Whatcom 
( Wash.) Reveille. 


An Advanced Tribe. 


The Nez Perces are perhaps one of the most civ- 
ilized tribes of Indians in the Northwest,and since 
they have received their pay from the Govern- 
ment they are amply provided with means. They 
understand how to enjoy life, and have some sport- 
ing men among them. The Lewiston, Idaho, 
Teller says that John Levi, one of these Indians, 
is now building a three-quarter mile race track 
on his land near the old celebration grounds at 
Lapwai. The track will be round, and first-class 
in every particular. He will erect stables and 
keep grain and hay for the accommodation of all 
who desire to keep horses there for training. 


An Interesting Relic. 


Thomas Giliman writes from Fleming, Assini- 
boia, to the Winnipeg Western World: “I re- 
cently saw an account of a case where a man 
found the horns of two deer intertwined near 
Lake Okanagan. I have now in my possession 
a pair of heads also intertwined and found on the 
banks of the Pipestone in Manitoba. When I 
got them they were quite fresh, the skin was on 
the heads, but the bodies were nearly devoured 
by wolves. The horns could not be taken asun- 
der without breaking them, and I have refrained 
from injuring what I felt sure was an interesting 
relic. I have shown them toseveral peoplefrom 
time to time, but no one seems to have seen any- 
thing of the kind before, and all consider them 
a very valuable curiosity.” 


Had Never Seen Timber. 


Three families from Southern California, where 
they have been farming for years, arrived here 
a few days since and took passage on the Port- 
land & Willamette Valley Railroad for Ballston, 
near where they have purchased a tract of 640 
acres of land, and intend to engage in farming, 
says the Portland Oregonian. A gentleman who 
was a passenger on the train was amused at the 
looks of wonder the women and children of the 
party bestowed on the timber seen from the car 
windows, and entered into conversation with the 
men. He found that some of the women and 
the children had been born and reared in the 





arid, treeless part of Southern California, whi: 
suffered so severely from drought last year, a: 
they were not accustomed to timber. 


Big Sturgeon. 

If anyone wants to see some interesting hau 
ing in of big fish, he should take a trip to tt 
fisheries of the Baltimore Packing Company 
the Lake of the Woods. On this lake, accor 
ing to Manager LeClaire, the fish are large 
sturgeon, and big fellows at that. They are n 
the spoon-bill sturgeon that may be taken by t! 
man who knows how, out of the Mississip; 
River, but a shorter nosed and a better food fis) 
The average of these fish weighs about seven! 
pounds, while a 150-pound fellow is not an u: 
common catch. Thelargest one recorded weigh« 
212 pounds. This is almost as interesting a 
whaling, were it not for the fact that the fish ar 
taken ina pound net. This net is run from tl! 
shore like a mesh-wire fence, on poles, out to » 
considerable distance, and then turned aroun 
enclosing a round coral, that circles into th: 
center like the shell ofasnail. The fish run 
ning along shore hit their noses against thi 
net, do not turn back, but run along the fenc 
like a hog locking for a hole into the cornfield 
They come to the ‘‘pot,” and following the net 
around in its concentric circles finally find them 
selves in the toils, where they are lifted out by 
the fishermen who visit the pots daily. These 
nets have to be made of very heavy twine or the 
sturgeon will cut them wide open. Gill-net 
fishing has been tried on this lake, as it is on 
Lake Superior, but a good healthy surgeon wil! 
cut a hole twenty feet long in a gill net, or walk 
off with it in his mouth. These nets, according 
to the law passed last week, must have meshes 
three anda half inches across, which will let 
through a fish weighing two pounds.— Minne- 
apolis Commercial Bulletin. 


The Cross in the Selkirks. 


A correspondent writes to the Winnipeg 
Saturday Night: 

In the wild loneliness of the Selkirk Moun- 
tains,where the winding, picturesque Illicilliwaet 
River takes its graceful course by many a rugged 
mountain-foot along a deep, sombre valley, a 
deserted log cabin, now but a shelter for deer, 
stands pathetic in its suggestions of the exist- 
ence, at some time past, of human beings in the 
awful solitude. A sad story of this deserted 
home is told by a little wooden cross that stands 
beside it, within a six-foot equare of rough pine 
palings. On the little cross are inscribed the 
words that tell of a bereavement that one who 
dwells amid the comforts and companionships of 
our Eastern civilization can scarcely fathom the 
depth of: 


Some lonely pioneer left his all beneath that 
little cross, then, weary of the awful solitude, 
the unbearable loneliness, went away to some 
other part of the country, further into the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, to try to forget the once 
companions of his solitude. Wind and weather 
have dealt hardly with the little cabin and the 
rough paling around the grave, but firm and 
strong stands the cross, telling its pathetic story, 
recording the end of aonce happy home, the 
blotting out of a home’s sunshine, its desertion 
in the bitterness of an overpowering grief. 


An Eastern Washington Home. 


The residence of John Walters, on George 
Creek, is a model of elegance and beauty, says 
the Asotin Sentinel. The house is a substantial 
and costly structure, while the architecture and 
workmanship are of the highest order. Mr. 
Walters, as is well known, is a stockman, and is 
largely interested in the raising of fine horses 
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and cattle. Mrs. Walters, the matron of this 
establishment, has been a very remarkable wo- 
in, having owned a ranch and herd of cattle on 
limon River, Idaho, and performed all of the 
bor of both industries herself. Some years 
avo she shot and killed a bear which dressed 400 
unds, and at another time a female cougar with 
several kittens, capturing one of the latter and 
taking it home as a trophy. Asa fearless and 
aceful horsewoman she has few, if any equals, 
d her true history if written would make an 
teresting and thrilling narrative. 


© 


The Merry Lark. 


The latest fad is to go over on the Ladd tract, 
south of Hawthorne Avenue, in the morning or 
evening, not too late, to hear the skylarks sing, 
says the Portland Oregonian. There have long 
been meadow-larks, mud-larks and larks of vari- 
ous kinds in this State, but the sky-lark, the 
prince of all larks, and one of the most famous of 
all singing birds, has only been here a few years, 
having been introduced by the association for 
the importation of song birds. Some of the 
original birds have been nesting on the Ladd 
tract from the first, and now there are quite a 
number there which can be seen and heard from 
» to9 o’clock in the morning and from 





their way to the London market, to be made into 
pies. Columns could be written about the sky- 
lark, to say nothing about other kinds of larks, 
but this will probably be found enough for one 
time. All should go out to hear the larks and 
see them skylarking around, and in making prep- 
arations for going, must remember that ‘*The 
birds are singing their sweetest notes at 5 o’clock 
in the morning.” 


A Clever Fake. 


Many persons passing along the thoroughfares 
of the city during the week have had their at- 
tention drawn to one of the oddest-looking couples 
ever seen in Minneapolis, says the Journal. The 
dress, manner and actions of this strange pair 
have caused multitudes to turn their heads to 
take a second look, and wherever they went they 
were sure to have an immense crowd following. 
The pair—a man and a woman—were apparently 
from the farthest portion of ‘‘way-back” and 
seemed entire strangers in the city. In make- 
up they were what might be termed ‘‘sights,”’ 
but both were oblivious to the fact that they 
were causing anything of a sensation. An old, 
faded brown coat, well-worn, frayed trousers 
tucked into the legs of coarse cowhide boots, a 





; to 5 in the afternoon. Few here | 
have heard the skylark, but every- 
body has heard of it, for it has been 
more extensively mentioned in story 
and in song by poetsand prose writers, 
from Shakespeare down to this notice, 
than any other of the sweet songsters. 
All remember the quotation, ‘‘Hark! 
hark! thelark at Heaven’sgatesings,”’ 
and all have heard the old saw about 
“rising with the lark,” and most have 
known of people going out for a lark 
and staying up all night. It is the 
habit of the skylark to soar away up 
in the air to do its singing, hence its 
name, and for this reason it can sing 
higher than any other bird, going 
away above “‘see;”’ in fact, its singing, 
in slang phrase, is ‘tout of sight.” 
“Rising with the lark,” however, has 
no reference to this habit of soaring 
aloft, but refers to the measly habit 
it has of getting out of bed at an un- 
usually early hour, long before the 
most energetic and wide-awake worm 
s abroad, which is a habit that can- 
not be too strongly condemned. 

Che lark is a very jolly bird, and 
when there are a number of them together they 
indulge in play and innocent merriment, hence 
the use of the term “‘skylarking” for having a 
jolly good time. One gentleman who went out 
the other morning to hear the larks sing, says 
that one of them soared till he looked no larger 
than a bee, and held himself up there an hour 
pouring forth a volume of sweet music which 
appeared to fill space. The skylark has spread 
pretty well over this country, and thereare num- 
bers of them out in Washington County. Ifthe 
association for the importation of song birds had 
accomplished no more than the successful intro- 
duction of these birds, it would be entitled to the 
gratitude of the people of this section. Thereis 
another point about skylarks which may be men- 
tioned. They make a first-class pie, but it is 
hoped that the day is far distant when the first 
lark pie shall be seenin Oregon. The lark isa 
hardy bird, and increases very fast, building its 
nest commonly in grain fields where it is not 
likely to be disturbed, or in hay meadows, where, 
if any one intrudes, he is warned by the farmer 
to “Keep out of that tall grass.” In Great Bri- 
tain they are seen in the fall in immense flocks, 
and large numbers are caught in nets, and over 
$10,000 worth of the little singers yearly find 














excitement and mirth, and the crowd fairly 
screamed when it appeared that the doorman 
was going to bounce the bucolic couple. That 
fate was averted by the purchase of tickets and 
scores followed the comical couple inside the 
museum before it was discovered that the sup- 
posed ‘‘Rubes” were only a pair of clever actors 
engaged by Kohl & Middleton for the express 
purpose of creating just such an excitement. In- 
side the museum the ‘‘Rubes”’ kept up the com- 
edy, and it is safe to say that half the people who 
visited the house were deceived, and believed 
the couple to be genuine ruralists. 


A Basking Shark, 


From the time oystering first began on Willapa 
Bay the oystermen, in tonging on their beds, 
have frequently found peculiarly shaped shells, 
of a deposit not calcacious but of a horny struc- 
ture, square or oblong in form; and from each 
corner protruded a long tendril which, clinging 
to the sea weed, held them in the place where 
found, and apparently first deposited, as two were 
usually found near together. 

Some of these were sent to institutions of learn- 
ing, and were pronounced to be shark’s eggs, 
more popularly known as sea-purses, or mer- 











A RESIDENCE STREET IN GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


red handkerchief around his neck and a comical, 
out-of-date slouch hat formed the man’s wearing 
apparel. The young woman was a perfect type 
of the rustic beauty who had never been off the 
farm before in her life. She wore an old-fash- 
ioned little straw bonnet, which surmounted her 
neatly-braided hair; a funny dress of green de- 
laine, cloth gaiter shoes, such as old ladies with 
tender feet sometimes wear and which were fash- 
ionable during the war, and a red shawl. 
Neither one paid the slightest attention to the 
big crowds that followed them, nor did they ap- 
parently heed the jeers and jibes of the street 
gamins who thought the ‘‘Rubes” fine targets 
for their jests, but hurried along the streets, 
clasping hands as if for mutual protection and 
tightening their grips on the bundles done upin 
newspapers which they carried. The array of 
grotesque figures on the front of the Palace 
Museum seemed to have a strong fascination for 
them, and they would stand on the opposite side 
of the street gaping at the singular works of art 
in awe, ifnotinadmiration. Finally the tempta- 
tion would prove too strong and they would cross 
over to take a closer look, hundreds following 
them. At the door of the museum an altercation 
with the ticket-taker followed and increased the 








maid’s purses. Since learning the nature of these 
eggs oystermen and fishermen have been on the 
lookout for sharks, and at long intervals one has 
been killed in fish nets; but last week Prince 
David B. Hill, oyster king of Bruceport, and a 
party of tongers found one where the tide had 
left it stranded in shallow water and succeeded 
in killing it. He classifies it asa basking shark 
(selache maxima) belonging to the family Lam- 
nidoe, having two dorsal fins, spout holes, and no 
nictatating membrane. This specie of shark is 
harmless to man, subsisting on medusz and cru- 
staceans and the like. 

It is generally supposed that the shark isof no 
benefit to man; this is erroneous, however. The 
fins abound in gelatine and are much used by the 
Chinese for making a rich gelatineous soup. 
Dried shark fins are a considerable article of im- 
port into China. The liver yields a large quan- 
tity of oil, which is now in some parts of the 
world an article of commerce. For the sake of 
this oil a shark fishery is prosecuted on the coast 
of Ceylon. The skin is the part principally em- 
ployed by the inhabitants of that part of the Pa- 
cific Coast touched by the Japancurrent. Locally 
it is made use of as a superior substitute for sand- 
paper for polishing fine grained woods, It is also 
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made into underwear. Many of our people hav- 
ing formerly been residents of Minnesotaand Da- 
kota and though having become partially ac- 
climated here, require, when visiting their re- 
lations in the East, some artificial means such as 
the friction thus derived to augment the heat of 
the body. The South Bend Tennis Clubis nego- 
tiating for the skin of the shark captured by Mr. 
Hill, to polish the floor of their dancing hall.— 
South Bend ( Wash.,) Herald. 


An Odd Character, 


A rather odd character is abroad. We can not 
consider him a Coxeyite, nor can we call hima 
revolutionist. In the daytime he dresses him- 
self in rags and with a saw on his back goes out 
to look for a cord of wood to saw, and after his 
day’s work is done he dresses himself up and 
looks respectable. He is well educated and seems 
to talk very reasonable, and tells what he is out 
in the world for. His motive in sawing wood is 
to demonstrate a practical lesson to the unem- 
ployed; that work even of this kind can be made 
honorable and profitable. He is a follower ofthe 
late George W. Childs, editorand philanthropist, 
who arose through perseverance, study and in- 
dustry from a newsboy and boot-black, to be one 
of the greatest men this country ever knew. 
Whether this young man is capable of any great 
action remains to be seen. He is here and ex- 
pects to saw wood in front of Vinson’s cafe on 
Wednesday morning, where any one who wishes 
to meet him can find him. His name is Edmond 
Taylor and he hails from Winnipeg, where he 
has been employed by some very prominent firms 
there as stenographer.— Fargo Argus. 


Where Womanhood Develops. 

The bright, clean and attractive little city of 
Jamestown, nestling in the valley of the James 
River, whose gently undulating bluffs almost 
hide it from view, contains a large number of 
social, philanthropic and benevolent societies 
whose membership rolls, bearing long lists of 
names, reflect the history of the city. Aftera 
four hours’ ride on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road across a dull-brown, buffalo-grass-covered 
prairie, from either the State capitol, on the 
west, or Fargo, on the east, a sense of relief and 
of freedom is felt as the train glides down, around 
and along the edge of the bluffs as it enters the 
valley. The refreshing greenness of the timber 
which, like a fluted ruffle, lies to the west of the 
city, bespeaks a place ‘‘where smiling spring its 
earliest visit” pays and “parting summer’s ling- 
ering blooms delay.’’ Here, amid surroundings 
and in an atmosphere which is an exhilarating 
tonic, Western womanhood develops most rap- 
idly and carves for itself a place all its own. 
The ladies have not only gained a prominent 
place in the social field, but in the business and 
political world as well. They are prominent in 
benevolent and philanthropic and also in social 
and fraternal circles, in both city and State.— 
North Dakota Cor. Minneapolis Journal. 


The Kuro Siwo’s Breath. 


During the past week all traces of winter have 
disappeared from the shores of Puget Sound, and 
the entire region has stepped gladly into the de- 
lights of the spring time, says the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer of Feb. 11. On all sides are seen the 
evidences of the change. Bright sunshine, 
shrubbery putting forth leaves, trees sending 
out shoots of living green, and birds twittering 
in the branches, and the bracing, balmy atmo- 
sphere, the gift of salt water and the fragrant 
Chinook, all point undeniably to the fact that 
nature has awakened from her brief sleep during 
December and January. 

The cause of this renewed life is the warm 
breath of the Kuro Siwo, the beneficent agent 
that banishes snow and ice from the Pacific 





Northwest. From the time of the early Hudson 
Bay trappers this wind has been known as the 
“Chinook,” a name it has retained, although the 
beaver and the bear, the trappers, the Indians, 
and the jargon itself have faded away until they 
are now scarcely known save in remembrance of 
the hardy pioneers or their oldest sons. The 
Chinook seems to have achieved immortality. 
It is the Ariel that sets at liberty the good spirits 
that fall intotheclutches of the Caliban of winter. 


The Ghastly in Nomenclature. 

“Did you ever make a study of the ghastly 
nomenclature of Eastern Washington? If you 
haven’t, and are attracted by the hideous in na- 
ture, it will repay you for your effort,” said 
Colonel E. H. Morrison of Fairfield to a Spokane 
Review man. 

‘“‘Away back in 1879—it was when I was a 
stranger to Washington, and it left a vivid im- 
pression on my mind—a party of friends and my- 
self took a trip overland from Walla Walla to 
Spokane. I shall never forget the route. We 
drove to Dayton first. Then we went on across 
Tukannon to the headof Deadman. From Dead- 
man we drove to the Snake River, from there to 
Almota, on to Paradise Valley, through Para- 
dise Valley to Hog Heaven, and from Hog Heaven 
to the head of Hangman Creek, and thence by 
easy stages to Spokane Falls. Think of the de- 
lights of such a tour! 

“The members of the party were General 
William McMicken of Olympia, the late Major 
Sewell Truax of Walla Walla, the irrepressible 
old warhorse, Joe Kuhn of Port Townsend, and 
myself. I met them a short time before Major 
Truax died, and we were talking of a reunion 
and a trip over the old route, Hog Heaven, Par- 
adise Valley, and all the rest of it. Idon’tdoubt 
that it would have been full of pleasant incidents 
and memories.” 








Feeding the Loggers. 

Any one who has not been in a logging camp, 
and judging from the appearance of some of the 
loggers when they come out of the woods in the 
spring or, for that matter, when they go into the 
woods in the fall, might think that the fare of 
the camp is not such as to be desirable for a civ- 
ilized person to eat. This is one point on which 
there is a mistake made. While the fare of the 
logging camp is plain and the bill of fare not very 
elaborate, everything that they have is good, 
clean and in large quantities. The amount of 
solid food a man who has worked all day in the 
cold, bracing air of the pineries in winter, can 
store away in the recesses of his anatomy can 
is a matter of astonishment to the uninitiated. 
The cook in camp is the king, and the better he 
can get things up for the men the better he is 
liked. Though rough, the men know what good 
‘“chuck” is and demand it or they will ‘‘jumpthe 
job,” and the cook knows what is expected of 
him. It has remained for a cook in one of the 
camps in the Wisconsin woods to make prepara- 
tions for turning out food on an extensive scale, 
He has purchased a small steam engine and 
rigged up a chopping machine, and now he can 
furnish hash for a regiment.— Minneapolis Lum- 
berman. 


A Ball on the Northern Border. 


An aboriginal handed us each a slip of birch 
bark with writing on it, as we were leaving the 
store. It was an invitation to a native ball at an 
Indian residence, with nice-sounding and eupho- 
nious name of The-Man-Who-Couldn’t-Hear- 
Thunder. Weaccepted the invitation and started 
to our ranch to make our toilet and prepare for 
the occasion. We got some grease from the cook 
to oil our hair, sprinkled some essence of vanilla 
over our shirt bosoms, fixed our neckties, and 
started for the scene of gaiety, as dudish a quar- 
tette as ever graced a fashionable salon of Scott’s 








Landing. The spacious ball-room, 12x12, was 
beautifully decorated and festooned with India: 
wearing apparel, Sha-u-gan-a-pa, dog harness 
and strings of dried fish. A bright, glowing fir 
was burning on the mud chimney hearth, tha 
cast dark shadows on the wall. Old Couldn’ 
Hear-Thunder comprised the orchestra, and fur 
nished the most doleful and excruciating musi 
on a three-stringed fiddle—it was enough to wak 
the dead. After giving up my diamond solitair 
oriyde ring, my pocket knife, a horse-chestnut 
carried to keep off rheumatism, all for the pri 
ilege of whirling around with those coy, su: 
burned maidens of the forest, I sneaked back t: 
our ranch a sadder but a wiser tenderfoot tha: 
when I crossed the river that eve.—Cor. Rainy 
Lake ( Minn.) Journal. 





St. Paul to New Orleans in a House-Boat. 


A Duluth special to the Minneapolis Journa 
says that Wallace Warner and Ches. Lawrence, 
two well-known citizens, are back from a trip to 
the Gulf of Mexico, to which they floated down 
the Mississippi from St. Paul. Warner kept a 
diary all the way and an interesting tale it re 
veals. Their craft was a keel boat that was 
shipped from Duluth by rail. It was eighteen 
feet long and had four and one-half feet beam and 
was specially rigged in catboat style for the oc- 
casion. The entire expenses of their trip down 
were much less than their railroad fare back. 

They left St. Paul on Oct. 24th and reached 
New Orleans, 1,979 miles away, on Dec. 11th, 
stopping three or four days in St. Louis. After 
a sojourn of ten days in New Orleans they sailed 
east through Mississippi Sound to Mobile, a dis- 
tance of 250 miles, making it in justa week. In 
going down the river they made as high as sev- 
enty-six miles a day, moving by night as well as 
during light. In the 2,225 miles they hever had 
an accident, neither did they take shelter ina 
hotel. It was much colder at St. Paul when they 
started than it was at Mobile when they reached 
it on Christmas eve. 

It’s the fad now to float down the Mississippi 
in a house-boat. Theirs was the third Duluth 
party to start from St. Paul, but the only one to 
complete the trip, so far as heardfrom. Forthe 
first thousand miles they passed scores upon 
scores of house-boats. Some of them were mere 
duikies, while others contained several rooms 
and were provided with luxuries—in one case a 
piano. With the exceptions referred to they 
didn’t meet a man from Minnesota during the 
entire trip. 


No Sinecure. 


The position of returning officer is one that is 
generally much prized and eagerly sought after, 
especially in the effete East, where the duties 
pertaining to the office are merely perfunctory, 
and the little work that is to be done is performed 
by deputies; but it is quite different in the North- 
west Territories. The lot of the returning offi- 
cer here is by no means a sinecure, if one is to 
judge by the accounts published in the Prince 
Albert Advocate of the hardships undergone by 
Sheriff Hughes and his assistants in the Cumber- 
land district during the late election. To reach 
one of the polls over 300 miles had to be covered 
through snow and ice, and the exposure they 
necessarily experienced was quite sufficient to 
kill ordinary mortals. One poll had to be aban- 
doned altogether, as it was found impossible to 
reach it. The total number of registered votes 
in the district is 250, and out of these only fifty- 
two were polled. This state of affairs is not al- 
together due to want of interest in public affairs, 
as is too often the case in the East. Many of the 
voters hunt for a living and at the time of the 
elections were on their way to the hunting 
grounds; many were also unable to record their 
votes because the state of the roads precluded 
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| possibility of traveling. The return of the 

returning officers was attended with danger to 
e and limb, Sheriff Hughes receiving an ugly 
ish on the head from a fall on the ice. What 
th windfalls and driftwood on the portage, the 

trip furnished an experience that the sheriff and 

his assistants are not likely to soon forget. It 
ght be mentioned that during the time the 
eriff was away, nearly two months, he did not 
dulge in the luxury of sleeping in a bed.— Win- 
peg Free Press. 


A Strictly Western Idea. 


The illustration on this page is a grim reminder 

f the terrible explosion that occurred in May, 
492, in the coal mine at Roslyn, Washington. 
large number of mules were killed, the bones 

‘ which in time were bleached white by the hot 
in of midsummer. The agent of the Northern 
-acific Railroad at Roslyn, W. P. Morgan, evi- 
lently believed that everything has some use in 
his world; and as the ghastly remains of the de- 
arted mules were far from ornamental as they 
ay, he conceived the idea of arranging them so 
is to read, ‘‘Go West via the Northern Pacific.” 
Although a novel idea in advertising, there is 





This is a survival of an old custom among the 
Indians. When a young Indian gets married, he 
is expected to recompense her parents with 
horses and other property. A similar custom 
is said to prevail among the so-called civilized 
people of the earth, the chief difference being 
that the details of the transaction are known by 
different names. A story iscurrentthatacouple 
of Indian women became engaged in a personal 
encounter during the recent game. One was 
elderly and hailed from Black River; the other 
was young and lived among the Puyallups. The 
green-eyed monster jealousy is supposed to have 
been the cause. Of course there was a man in 
the affair. 

The Puyallups seem to have an idea that the 
Indian commission has a barrel of money to loan 
them. When one of the gamesters called yes- 
terday to “borrow five dollars,” one of the com- 
missioners reasoned with him and warned him 
against the evils of gambling, whiskey drinking 
and profanity. Since the commissioners are not 
on a moral reform mission they look upon the 
gambling as a deeply ingrained custom that must 
be eradicated, if possible, through the influence 
of the agency school. The habits and tendencies 





AN “OSSEOUS FORMATION” NEAR ROSLYN, WASHINGTON, 


very little danger of General Passenger Agent 
Fee adopting it, and the graveyards along the 
line are perfectly safe, so far as he is concerned. 


Puyallup Indian Gamblers. 
The Puyallups havecaught the gambling fever 
and today a party of reservation gamesters left 
for the Nesqually for the purpose of starting an- 
other game. Asa result of the contest between 
the Black River Indians and the Puyallups, the 
latter came off victors. Much of the winnings 
consisted of ‘“‘chips and whetstones,” but never- 
theless it madethem happy. Eleven horses were 
won, together with about $40 in money and a 
large miscellaneous assortment of guns, canoes, 
jewelry, buggies, watches, etc. A portionof the 
winnings will be used to back the Puyallups in 
their game with the Nesqually Indians. Ifthe 
usual custom is followed the Puyallups will come 
home with more plunder, or will loseeverything. 
They relieved the Black River Indians of almost 
everything, even their canoes. Some of the vis- 
itors were compelled to walk home. 
The Black River chief who wanted to sell his 
daughter for a wife, left the girl among the Puy- 
allups. It is understood that she is still on sale. 








of the Indians, as revealed in the foregoing, may 
amuse the careless and indifferent, but they cause 
serious people to stop and think.— Zacoma News, 


A Hero of the Woods. 


Heroes arise very often where one would least 
expect to find them, remarks the Minneapolis 
Lumberman. In fact that is largely what makes 
them more of the hero, for ifa man were expected 
to do something great the public would not call 
him a hero for doing it, but would say that it was 
merely his duty to act as he did and let it go at 
that. An employe of the St. Anthony Lumber 
Company (the new concern which Capt. E. C. 
Whitney of Minneapolis has organized in Canada) 
named Harry Braultof Peterboro, Ont., deserves 
to be called a hero. He was in camp inthe Mad- 
wauka region with another young man named 
John Jameson, when the latter became violently 
insane, the result of an accident. During his 
lucid intervals he told Brault that he was going 
home, and so Brault decided to accompany him. 
The sick man’s strength gave out before they 
had gone 100 yards, and the brave young French- 
Canadian, seeing that the insane man was de- 
termined to go home, took him up on his shoul- 











ders and started off on the long, cold tramp of 
forty miles to the nearest railroad station, Dur- 
ing the journey he nad to put Jameson down 
often to rest, and during one of thesep auses he 
pecame violent and attempted to shoot Brault, 
putting a bullet through his clothing. Without 
sleep Brault continued his journey, carrying his 
companion on his back together with « pack of 
provisions, and at the end of four days tramping 
through the deep snow tne rallway station was 
reached. It isn’t every lumber jack that wouid 
do a thing of that sort for a companion who was 
trying to kill him, and youny brault deserves 
much honor for his deed of bravery. 


THE JUSTICE AV THE P’ACE, 





Ivery toime thir’ wus occasion fur me passin’ av yez 


bye, 

Oi t’uu't yez lu'ked upon me wid’ an avil koind av eye; 

Loikes oi brou’t up ricollictions av some incident av 
ouid, 

Whin yez thraveled o’er thu wurrld in thu rowl av 
sowlger bould. 

Ar was itav ould Erin; a face from out thu gloom, 

That pit yez in remimbrince av thu toime yez mit y’ir 
doom; 

An’ far frum counthry wandhered,wid a dagger in y’ir 
heart, 

At thu nation be whose mandit from Oirland yez did 
part. 


O! wirra,on thu faate thit driv’ ye frum thu strand, 

Tus’ak sich stringe advintur’s in manny furrin lands; 

Wid: fillibusterin’ Walker, tu rickon wid’ y’ir gun, 

But,wid’out y’ir hosts the Canucks, who nately mid 
yez'run. 

Afore ye mid’ a sicund raid, across the long divoide, 

Be token av suppoortin’ which y’ir backer mid’ repioy: 

“Now du nut spake av me suppoort in sindin’ o’er the 
min, 

Sure, mortial wan Oiiver ixpict tu say return ag’in.” 

Nixt thraveled down tu Africa, an’ up tu far Natal, 

An’ niver dhrew a breath this soide av bankrupt 
Transvaal: 

Whir’ Sclickman fill yez risted not, but pushed on tu 
thu front, 

Wid’ Joubert an’ his Boers yezswir tu bear the brunt 

Av rollin’ stones whin powther f'iled, Majuba’s crest 
to hould, 

An’ bay’nits av thu highlanders, on whom great d’ads 
be tould, 

Filed tu r’ach thu dootchmin, whir’at yez hid rivinge 

‘At mid’ yez fore the giniral wid’ sirvilithy tu cringe. 

Sich t’ou’ts as those yez no doubt hid in passin’ av me 
bye, 

Thit mid’ yez lu'k upon me wid’ an avil koind av eye. 

Baack ag’in tu Dublin, whir’ chinges great wir’ roife, 

Protestant an’ cripple uisin’ brogan makers knoife, 

An’ stoile av buits wir’ althered, r’achin’ tu the kna’ 

Sim’ as woorn in Ithens in the toime av Socri-tas. 

Hurroo fur woide new Oirland, an’ bl’ak Montana 


plains 

Wid' thu plisur’ av y’ir matin’ an’ the gr’atin’ Louis 
R’al— 

Foightin’ o’er the batthles wid’ the br’ads in sixty- 
noine 

Be mogue, they wir’ important as thu battle av the 
Boyne. 

Marchin’ on Prince Albert—Duke Lake an’ Qu’- 
Appelles 

Close followed be Lord Melgund, Major Crozier an’ 
Sir Fred; 


L’avin’ an thu prairie frum Fort Carlton tu Batoche 
A thrail av galiant hinchmin av Gabriel Dumont. 


Oi t’ou’t,y’ir mind was wantherin’ althoo’ y’ir h’id 
wus high 

Ivery toime thir’ wus occasion fur me passin’ av yez 
bye. 

Moore p’aceful do thim days be; sitthin’ among y’ir 
b’uks, 

‘At ould Cicero himsel’ c’uldn't form on shelves tu 
l'uk; 


As av yez hed cont’ined in thim Azore tu age av man, 

An’ manny tort an’ laaw b’uks arringed jist tu y’ir 
hand. 

Noow y’ir natril inimes afore y’ir ’anner’s prisince 
stand. 

H’'ars Gange’s oath av affice, as hooly as a psalm; 

Condimn thim wid’out h’arin—but wid a wild refrain— 

Av lafter frum acivern, benathe a schmall black brain. 

Now, Misther Mickey Mecarthy,ivery toime Oi pass ye 


bye, 

Sowl, ye s’am tu l’uk upon me wid’ an avil koind av 
eye. 

How ye tu’k thu finces lopin’ whin yez enthered on 
thu race 


Matthers not: The lagind on thu pisteboard rades— 
“The Justice av the P’ace.” 


JAMES P. MACINTYRE. 
West Ferndale, Wash. 
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THROUGH FOUR 


NORTHWESTERN 


Se STATES. 


A Chicago Inter-Ocean Correspondent in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and Washington. 
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A few months ago the Chicago Inter Ocean, a | 


newspaper that has always shown a hearty and 
intelligent interest in the growth of the new 
communities of the West, commissioned a mem- 
ber of its editorial staff, Mr. L. W. Busby, to 
make an extended tour through the States of the 
Northern belt, from Minnesota to the Pacific 
Coast, and to carefully study their industrial con- 
ditions with special reference to their advantages 
for additional settlers. Mr. Busby, who was well 
equipped for this work by a long experience in 
journalism, visited the new farming regions of 
Northern Minnesota and North Dakota, the cat- 
tle regions, irrigated valleys and mining dis- 
tricts of Montana, the wheat and fruit regions 
of Eastern Washington and the timbered region, 
intersected with hop and fruit-growing valleys, 
of Western Washington. As the result of his 
journey the Inter Ocean published a series of 
thoughtful and valuable letters, which are of 
special interest to readers who contemplate 
changing their places of abode and seeking for 
larger opportunities for securing comfort and in- 
dependence than are afforded them in their pres- 
ent surroundings. A few extracts from these 
letters are given below. 
HOMES FOR FARMERS IN MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota can practically furnish farms fora 
million people. The lands available for new 
settlement may be divided into three classes: 
Government lands, State lands, and unsold rail- 
road lands. The great bulk of the unappropri- 
ated Government lands lies in the undeveloped 
or partially developed northern part ofthe State. 
They can be taken up under the homestead law. 

The State lands consist of unsold sections set 
aside for the support of the public schools and 
the internal improvement lands, and these com- 
prise about 2,000,000 acres. 

The railroad lands consist of the unsold grant 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad, which in Min- 
nesota amounts to about 1,150,000 acres. These 
lands are largely inthe counties of Norman, Clay, 
Becker, Otter Tail, Wadena, Todd, Crow Wing, 
Morrison, Hubbard, Cass, Stearns, Aitkin, and 
Williams. This is mostly timber lama, which 
has the advantage of furnishing lumber for build- 
ing, fuel, and for sale. 

The Northern Pacific land department has 
placed the railroad lands on sale and they can 
be bought for from $3 to $5 an acre for timber 
land and the prairie lands at from $4 to $10 an 
acre on such terms as to place them withinevery 
one’s reach. With climate, soil, andeverything 
necessary to enable the farmer to build himself 
a home, it would seem that Minnesota can offer 
many inducements to those who crowd the cities 
and quarrel about the lack of wages and work. 
Here is plenty of work at least, and the prospect 
of living beyond the changes of the wage scale. 

The Minnesota people are considering the ques- 
tion of the re-adjustment of population, and with 
two-thirds of this State not under cultivationand 
the possibilities of making it one of diversified 
farming, even to fruit raising, they believe that 
Minnesota can relieve the congestion of the great 
cities, restore the equilibrium ofrural and urban 
population, and make this one of the greatest 
agricultural States in the Union. 


Senator Washburn says that wheat never was 
so sick as it has bs3en this year of 1894. The 
great mills of Minneapolis are making 30,000 
barrels of flour a day, but are not running to 
their full capacity and will probably have to re- 
duce the present rate of production. Wheat rais- 
ing has been overdone, and the movement of the 
Northwest is toward diversified farming. The 
climate of this Northwest is no longer feared, 
and it has been found that corn, flax, and all the 
products of farther south will mature here. 

E. V. Smalley of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
claims that this is not due to changes in climate, 
and that most of our agricultural products adapt 
themselves to their environments, especially 
corn, and the corn belt has gradually been ex 
tending north, until it is no longer an impossi- 
bility to raise cora even in the extreme north of 
Minnesota and North Dakota, where the precip- 
itation of moisture is suffivient. The corn wil 
adapt itself to the season and ripen accordingly. 

Two-thirds of the flax raised in the Unitea 
States grows in Mianesota, and the total yield of 
potatoes in 1892 was over 10,000,000 bushels. The 
dairy farming is becoming as popular here as in 

[ilinois, Wisconsin and lowa, and the numerous 
lakes and the well-watered State are adapted for 
this class of farming. 
MILLIONS OF ACRES IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Twenty-five years ago Congress laid out in 
North Dakota the biggest agricultural checker- 
board ever made. It was 400 miles long and 100 
miles wide, with biack and white biocks one mile 
square. This was the Northern Pacific land grant, 
and a great part of it is still marked on the plat 
just as it was originally. The white squares be- 
long to Uncle Sam, and are open to settlement 
under the homestead laws. The railroad lands 
are for sale at prices ranging from $1.50 to $5 per 

acre. There are 27,600 square miles in this belt, 
or 17,664,000 acres. The Government still has 
about 15,000,000 acres in ali North Dakota, and 
the Northern Pacitic has nearly 7,000,000. North 
Dakota has a population estimated at 225,000, and 
this could be multiplied by ten before the State 
would have the same density of population to be 
found in Iowa; which, according to statistics, 
passed through the hard times of the last two 
years with less suffering to business than any 
other State in the Union, presumably because its 
population has not been congested in the cities, 
but has remained on the farms to produce rather 
than to consume. Those who have lived in North 
Dakota for twenty years and studied the coun- 
try, claim that the State will maintain a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000 without congesting it in large 
cities. 

It looks as though North Dakota offered a so- 
lution to the problem of finding work and homes 
for the idle in our Eastern cities. Ten yearsago 
Dakota was boomed, and it had a great wave of 
immigration. Then the East began to hear 
about the Dakota blizzard and the cold waves 
that originated in Dakota to sweep eastward aud 
make everybody shiver. But the people who 
live in Dakota laugh about Chicago and New 
York blizzards and snow blockades just as much 
as Eastern people shiver at Dakota blizzards. 








This morning I stepped out of the hotel in 


Fargo and stopped on the sidewalk toturnupthe 
collar of my ulster, as seemed to be the fashio 
The street was filled with people in fur ove: 
coats. I did not want to be called a tenderfo 
by being out of style. Just then the porter can 
out and let down the big awnings over the do 
and windows of the hotel, just as they do in Ch 
cago in August. ‘‘Why do you do that?” Iaske 
‘**Because the sun is hot,” was the laconic rep). 
I had already observed that, but awnings an‘ 
zero weather made a queer combination. Th: 
were all along the street, in front of stores ar 
business blocks, just as they were in front of t! 
hotel. I asked Major Edwards of the Forum |! 
the people of Fargo kept their awnings all wi 
ter and he said certainly. Why? ‘Well, w 
don’t want to get sunstruck in winter, and hay 
those Eastern people making sport of us. Th« 
have enough to say about the blizzard as a drav 
back to Dakota, and if some fellow should g¢ 
sunstruck when the thermometer registered 2 
degrees below zero in the shade it would eter 
nally damn our country. We can’t be too car 
ful about Dakota phenomena. You people fron 
farther east will not understand;” and the fat 
Dakota editor looked wise and sober as a judge. 
He was perhaps no more extravagant than some 
of those who write and talk about Dakota bliz 
zards, for the sun was as hot as on a bright Sep 
tember day; and, while the mercury kept down 
about the zero point a month, sunshine made it 
seem like cool, bracing September weather. 

“The Dakota weather is a great bugbear to 
people who know nothing about it,”’ said Major 
Edwards. ‘“‘I never saw a more uncomfortable 
day here in Fargo than I saw in Illinois every 
winter while I lived there.”” The major may be 
right. I was inclined to believe him as I saw the 
people let down their great canvas awnings and 
seek the shady side of the street when the mer- 
cury was at zero and the weather seemed to 
about fit only the freezing point. 

**You people think we raise nothing but wheat,” 
said the major. ‘‘Well, why should we have 
raised anything else when wheat was worth a 
dollar a bushel? It didn’t cost much to raise 
wheat and there was big money init. But now 
that wheat is worth only fifty cents a bushel, 
we’ll raise corn, oats, barley, potatoes, and any- 
thing that brings a good price, and we’ll raise 
just as big crops as any other people, for we 
have the richest soil in America and we pro- 
pose to show you fellows that the climate is all 
right.” 

The major is not a farmer, and I drove out to 
the North Dakota Agricultural College to ask 
the president, J. B. Powers, if there was any 
truth about their raising corn in the Red River 
Valley, and if diversified farming would take the 
place of the big wheat farms in North Dakota. 
‘“‘Why, I have been raising corn in North Da- 
kota for ten years,” said President Powers. ‘‘I 
have never had a failure in thecrop. The qual- 
ity and quantity depend entirely upon the care 
given it, as it does in Illinois or Iowa. Thissum- 
mer was very dry, and the rainfall from July 1 to 
Sep. 20th was only 97-100 of an inch, but I raised 
about sixty bushels of corn to the acre on my 
farm and had only eleven bushels of wheat to the 
acre. 

“We are going to have a radical change in 
farming in North Dakota. In making wheat the 
principal crop we have been simply repeating 
history, as we have in this country ever since 
the opening of the Geneseo Valley. It was the 
same in Ohio and all the other Western States. 
Wheat growing came first because that was the 
quickest-realizing crop. It required less work 
and was the easiest and quickest marketed, and 
there was always a ready market for the crop, 
with cash inreturn. We in Dakota made it the 
special crop, and we have held on longer than 








others perhaps because there has been no su- 
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verior wheat section opened since we began. But 
we will have to change and get into other crops 
o that we shall not have to compete with the 
vorld’s surplus. 

‘Corn will be introduced and tame grasses will 

ake the place of some of our wild grasses. 

‘Corn has always been a profitable crop. The 

xtent of its cultivation will grow. The only 
rouble so far has been in the attempt to raise 
orn with the same work that is given to wheat. 
[hat cannot be done anywhere. Others have 
10t been careful about selecting seed. They 
planted corn grown South rather than that which 
crows in the Northern latitudes, like New York 
ind Lowa. 

‘Dairy farming will also become popular and 
profitable. It has been introduced into the Red 
River Valley, and it will increase. The tame 
grasses flourish. I have timothy, clover, and 
red top. Bluegrass will also take hold. Flax is 


IRRIGATED FARMING IN THE YELLOWSTONE 
VALLEY, MONTANA. 

In Yellowstone County, of which Billingsis the 
center, there are 289 miles of irrigating ditches, 
taking water from the Yellowstone, Clark’s Fork, 
the Stillwater, Five Mile Creek, Musselshell, 
Cow Gulch, Keyser, Lake Basin, Big Coulee, 
Goulding, Half Breed, Barrott, Blue Water, Wil- 
low, Rock Creek, Bridger, Hibbard and Lodge 
Creek. These ditches irrigate about 460,200 
acres of land, and nearly 600,000 acres more are 
susceptible of irrigation at moderate expense. 
This includes 345,600 acres capable of irrigation 
by a canal from the Yellowstone and running 
through that—the Lake Basin—country. 

The largest ditch in the country irrigates the 
valley from Young’s Point to below Billings, in- 
cluding the townsite of this little city. This 
ditch is forty miles long, twenty-five feet wide at 





the bottom, and carries about 10,000 inches of 





bring $25 per acre. One land company has just 
sold a number of ten-acre farms below the town 
at $25 an acre. 

Here are some figures given me by I. D. O’Don- 
nell, one of the farmers and emigration enthusi- 
asts. Daniel Laury, on his homestead of 160 
acres, near Billings, in 1893 produced 100 tons 
of alfalfa, fifty tons of bluejoint hay, 5,000 pounds 
of potatoes, 22,000 pounds of oats; 240 bushels of 
wheat off seven acres; sold 780 pounds of butter, 
312 dozen eggs, wintered fifty head of stock. He 
bought eighty-five inches of water for $70, and 
himself and a boy run the place. 

Mr. O'Donnell on his farm of 640 acres in 1893 
had 100 acres in pasture, cut 1,000 tons of alfalfa 
in three crops from 200 acres, 200 tons of blue 
joint and timothy from 200 acres, 168,000 pounds 
of oats from 100 acres, and had 100 bushels of 
wheat, 100 bushels of corn, 30,000 pounds of po- 
tatoes, 50 bushels of apples, 320 quarts of cur- 
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in excellent paying crop, and will produce fifteen 

sushels of seed per acre. The straw makes a 
good feed. 

“In vegetables we can raise 250 bushels of po- 
atoes per acre. This year the St. Paul market 

uoted North Dakota potatoes ten cents higher 

than those raised in Minnesota. The sugar beet 
nakes a big crop, and it is rich in sugar, but we 
hall not raise beets until we have some means 
or manufacture at home.” 

“Ts all North Dakota fitted for diversified farm- 
ng?” 

‘‘No; the Red River Valley and the James 
River Valley and the Missouri slope, includ- 
ing nearly all the land from the eastern edge 
of the State to the Missouri River, is an ex- 
cellent farming country, profitable for purely 
agricultural pursuits. From the Missouri River 
to Dickinson is ‘semi-agricultural and graz- 
ing, and from Dickinson west it is purely a 
grazing country. There will never be any irri- 
gation in North Dakota, because there is no 





high-line water.” 





A MONTANA STOCK FARM. 


water. It supplies about 20,000 acres of land. 
The other ditches are smaller, and many of them 
are co-operative, owned by the farmers whose 
lands they water. 

The lands under the ditches owned by water 
companies are not charged for the water right, 
but pay an annual charge of $2 an inch for the 
water, which places the cost of irrigation at fifty 
cents an acre for the year. In this valley they 
need no irrigation early in the season, as they 
have spring rains and rains early in June. The 
irrigation is needed in July and the farmer taps 
the ditch and lets the water flow down between 
the corn rows and potato rows, or lets it sweep 
over his meadow or alfalfa or out fields. In the 
gardens they flood the grounds just before plant- 
ing, and fruits are irrigated when in blossom— 
strawberries after the first picking to produce a 
second crop. Some of the alfalfa fields produced 
three crops this year. 

Irrigation has increased the average price of 
lands in the Yellowstone Valley from $5 an acre 
to $12 and $15, except near Billings, where they 








rants, 500 quarts of berries, and vegetables 
needed on the ranch for the year. But Mr. O’- 
Donnell’s last statement will read like a Mun- 
chausen story. It is that Charles King, near 
Larned, produced 1,200 bushels of potatoes from 
one acre of ground in 1892. The ground and po- 
tatoes were measured by three disinterested per- 
sons, who made affidavit before a notary public 
giving this as the actual yield. If Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, or even old Ireland can 
beat this, O’Donnell is ready to acknowledge 
that irrigation in Montana is not the biggest 
thing in the world. 
THE RICH STATE OF MONTANA. 

The census report of 1890 places Montana far 
in excess of all other States in its per capita 
wealth. By that report the per capita wealth of 
Montana was $3,429, or equal to the combined 
per capita wealth of Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, 
more than double that of New York, and almost 
equal to the combined per capita wealth of New 
England. These are the figures as given in 1890: 
Montana’s per capita wealth, $3,429; Idaho, 
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$2,464; Washington, $2,177; North Dakota. $1,844; 
Minnesota, $1,300; South Dakota, $1,293; Wis- 
consin, $1,087. Rhode Island stands at the head 
in the East with a per capita wealth of $1,454; 
New York had $1,430; Illinois $1,324; Iowa, $1,- 


196; Ohio, $1,076; Michigan, $1,001; Indiana, $956, 
and Missouri, $895. 

This shows that the Northwest and especially 
Montana has not had the minimum of wealth in 
return for the efforts put forth by her people. 
They complain of Wall Street, but double New 
York’s wealth per capita, and according to the 
population this State has more millionaires than 
any other in the Union. 

The depression in silver has not discouraged 
mining. It has turned attention again to gold, 
the magnetic metal which first attracted people 
to the guiches of Montana. The gold-bearing 
gravel and quartz of Montana have not given out 
or been exhausted by any means. Thereis plenty 
of gold in hundreds of gulches in the State that 
will pay well for mining, and this would have 
continued had not the people of Montana turned 
their attention to silver alone. They are now 
going back to the development of gold mining, 
and the output of gold this year will be larger 
than for some years past. 

The rich mines at Basin and Hope and Boulder 
and all along the Boulder River and Basin Creek 
are being rapidly developed, and it is claimed 
that the richest ore of Montana is yet to be un- 
covered in this country. New towns are spring- 
ing up about these mines, and the gold fever is 
again taking hold of Montana people. It would 
not be impossible to have them find a cure for 
their free-silver disease in the gold mines that 
are being developed all around the country ly- 
ing between Butte and Helena. 

Placer mining is also reviving and in some of 
the old placer camps men are again finding pay 
dirt, which was passed over in the old days when 
every one wanted to find afortune at once; when 
they considered that placer mining did not pay. 
unless they could make from $8 to ‘‘an ounce of 
gold” a day, but in the silver mines thousands of 
men have been working for wages at $3.50 a day, 
and the depression has thrown many back tothe 
old placer camps with pan and shovel and sluice- 
box, or to the hydraulic placer, to make better 
wages by again washing gravel once passed over. 

IRRIGATED LANDS IN MONTANA, 


The Illinois farmer looks at the clouds, studies 
the weather report, and prays for rain when the 
dry spell comeson. The Eastern Montana farmer 
taps the ditch, watches the water spread over 
his field, and thanks the Lord that he lives in- 
dependent of the weatherservice. Youcan hear 
more talk about irrigation in Miles City, Billings 
and Bozeman than of free silver. These people 
will drive you to long and short, big and little 
ditches, show you big pumpkins and potatoes, 
wheat, corn, oats, and alfalfa, and crop reports 
until it requires the most stolid conservatism 
not to acknowledge that the Yellowstone Valley 
was the original Garden of Eden, and that the 
remains of Noah’s Ark can still be found on the 
top of the Snow Mountains. From a country 
that has been closely associated in American 
history with raising scalps and then with raising 
hades generally in the days of “freighters” and 
cow punchers, these people will convince a ten- 
derfoot that by irrigation they can raise all the 
grains, vegetables and fruits of North America, 
that are superior to those from any other part of 
the country. 

The river valleys of Montana are well adapted 
for this old method of farming, so new in Amer- 
ica. The actual results of the experiments in ir- 
rigation prove this conclusively. The last re- 
port of the State Board of Equalization, made for 
1892, shows that there were 242,118 acres of land 








in Montana under ditches in that year, and this 
has been increased by probably as much more 
since that report was made. I. D. O’Donnell, of 
Billings, says there are 46,000 acres under irri- 
gation ditches in the Yellowstone Country. The 
average yields of these irrigated acres were: 
Grains (oats, wheat and barley), four and one- 
half bushels; vegetables, 240 bushels; hay (culti- 
vated and wild), one and three-fourth tons. 

These are results that cannot be equaled by the 
best agricultural belts of the prairie West. The 
farmer is not dependent upon the elements. He 
does not consider them as partners in his busi- 
ness. He taps the rivers, leads the water for 
miles through great canals, then through smaller 
channels and ditches, until he can with a spade 
or a hoe open the little embankment and flood 
his field whenever and wherever the water is 
most needed, and then he can regulate the sup- 
ply to the exact requirements. 

The only power above him is the water com- 
pany, and that, when it exacts annual rents or 
sells the water to him by exact measurement, is 
sometimes suggestive of the souiless character 
of corporations. But all irrigation is not so con- 
ducted. Many of the ditches are co-operative 
companies and the farmers own their own water 
rights. 

The irrigating ditch from the Tongue River 
near Miles City is about ten miles long and it has 
under it about 25,000 acres of rich land that has 
produced most extraordinary crops. They have 
made the level, sandy soil, covered with sage- 
brush, to produce wheat, oats, barley, corn, pota- 
toes, beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, celery, 
tomatoes, watermelons, pumpkins, squashes, pea- 
nuts, blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and they have young orch- 
ards under cultivation, confident that they will 
be able to raise apples, pears and plums. One 
farmer near Miles City has a fine young orch- 
ard of apple trees that bore last year, and he 
claims that the winters are not cold enough to 
kill the trees or their fruit if they are protected 
by wind breaks. He has his orchard inclosed by 
cottonwood trees. 

The white and yellow Dent corn made an ex- 
cellent crop last year, and this on these lands; 
and where wheat was grown it averaged from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre. Alfalfa and 
oats were a big crop, and Fort Keogh is now sup- 
plied with the home product instead of shipping 


these from Iowa and Nebraska. 
* 
* _ 


Berries of all kinds proved to be most success- 
ful crops on this irrigated land, while tomatoes 
were grown that were as large as fruit jars, 
pumpkins almost as large as flour barrels, and 
watermelons that weighed from forty to sixty 
pounds each. 

The State Reform School is located at Miles 
City and it has a forty-acre farm, which is under 
the Tongue River ditch. Last spring this farm 
was irrigated and the boys raised all the vege- 
tables they could use, and the root cellar is now 
filled with onions, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, 
turnips, carrots, beets and parsnips that were 
grown in the truck-patch, where for ages the 
sage-brush had been the only product known. 
Superintendent Hylton, who came here from 
Plainfield, Ind., to take charge of this school, 
says that he never saw such a garden in the 
Hoosier State as he was able to have here by the 
aid of little ditches running through his truck- 
patch. He raised 125 bushels of onions on three- 
fourths of an acre, had roasting-ears early in the 
season, and everything grew that was planted. 
His watermelon patch was Miles City’s pride. 
FARMING LANDS NEAR SPOKANE, IN EASTERN 

WASHINGTON. 

At the land office in Spokane | find that from 
July 1 to Dec. 13 in 1894, there were 223 orig- 
inal homestead entries, taking up 32,803 acres; 





146 final homestead entries, of 22,578 acres; 84 
declaratory statements, on 12,920 acres; 15 final 
timber-culture entries, on 1,919 acres. Thearea 
of the Spokane Falls land district embraces 8, 
239,750 acres, of which 4,721,974 acres have been 
surveyed and 4,057,349 acres of that disposed of. 
Of the unsurveyed land there is about 250,000 
acres that will soon be placed on the market and 
will be subject to homestead entry. This state- 
ment, covering the last five months, shows that 
the people are not leaving Washington, but some 
of them are turning to the land. 

The surveys are constantly being made and 
when the Colville and Nez Perces Indian reser- 
vations are thrown open, as they will be within 
a@ year or two, 2,000,000 acres more will be open 
to entry. But the Government land is not the 
only unsettled domain in Eastern Washington. 
There is still considerable railroad land in the 
Palouse and Big Bend countries, and there are 
private claims that can be purchased at from $10 
to $15 per acre for unimproved land and from $15 
to $30 for improved farms. The Palouse Country 
is one of the great wheat sections of Eastern 
Washington, but the low price of wheat and the 
experiments in fruit and vegetables are rapidly 
changing it to a country of small farms for fruit 
growing and general farming. More than 30,- 
000 prune trees were planted in Spokane County 
alone this season, and the fruit fair held in Spo- 
kane last fall was one of the finest exhibits of 
fruit and vegetables ever seen in the Northwest. 
Thriving small towns have been springing up all 
through the Palouse Country, and it is equal to 
some of our Eastern States in its production. 
The Walla Walla Country, farther south, is the 
oldest and greatest wheat section in the North- 
west, and the Big Bend Country, to the west, so 
named from the great bend in the Columbia 
River, is another great farming section which is 
taking a high rank in agriculture. A few years 
ago much of this country was still wild land, but 
there are farms everywhere in it now, and little 
towns springing up along the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railroads with elevators 
and shipping stations. At Ritzville a colony of 
Germans from Nebraska have recently settled to 
develop a large area of good farming land in that 
section. 

These farm lands, which include a territory 
larger than the agricultural section of Wisconsin, 
are all tributary to Spokane, and make it the 
commercial center of a really princely domain. 
There is no city in Illinois that has as large an 
agricultural section tributary to it alone, and 
none anywhere in the East where the resources 


are more diversified. 
* 
* * 


The agriculture and horticulture tributary to 
Spokane would alone make it an important com- 
mercial city. The wheat crop never fails in 
Eastern Washington, and all the fruits of the 
East grow here. The prunes and pears and 
apples have made Eastern Washington famous. 
The Northern Pacific’s freight receipts are run- 
ning about $30,000 a month on flour ground in 
the mills here and shipped to Tacoma and Seattle 
for the trade in China and Japan, and the wheat 
coming in from the Palouse and Big Bend valleys. 
The Spokane mills areshipping 4,000 tons of flour 
every month to China and Japan, and they can- 
not get ships enough to carry all that has been 
sold to these two warring nations. ButSpokane 
has more than agriculture, more than wheatand 
fruit, cattle and hogs. She has the richest and 
most celebrated mining sections tributary. These 
mines are in the Coeur d’Alene, Trail Creek, 
Colville, Okanogan, and Boundary Creek mining 
districts, have a combined normal product of 
$12,000,000, and they have not been so much 
affected by the low price of silver as those that 
produce silver alone. The Coeur d’Alene mines 
produce lead and gold enough along with the 
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silver to keep them busy, but just now they have 
, strike that has suspended much work. The 
mines to the north are of gold, silver, copper, and 
ead, and new properties are attracting much at- 
tention in all the section to the north of Spokane. 
The natural center and source of supplies for all 
these mines is Spokane. There are still thou- 
sands of acres of valuable timber in the moun- 
tains to the north, east, and west, and the city is 
the center of an empire of 60,000 square miles. 
With a phenomenal waterpower to make manu- 
facturing profitable, fruit, vegetables, all the 
ereals, the mines, and the timber, it is as well 
situated for a city as any town I have ever seen 
anywhere. Itsagriculture is not dependent upon 


irrigation,nor are the rains confined to one season. 
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the rich irrigated valleys where small farms pro- 
duce fruit and vegetables to supply a great mar- 
ket are all on the other side of the mountains, 
and from them the railways run through a great 
forest which reaches almost to the city limits of 
Tacoma and Seattle—cities that have not the 
slightest resemblance to lumber camps, but are 
as clean and handsome as any purely commercial 
city to be found in the East. 

This country covered by the forests is possessed 
of the greatest wealth in Washington, but still 
it stands undeveloped. There are about 11,000,- 
000 acres of the finest and most valuable timber 
to be found in America within 100 miles of these 
two coast cities. In the whole State there are 
about 23,500,000 acres of timber land. This is 
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IN THE FORESTS OF WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


The Columbia and the Snake rivers, as large as 
the Mississippi and the Missouri north of St. 
Louis, flow through this inland empire, and 
Spokane’s railroads, cutting the country inevery 
direction, make it resemble a great spider on 
the map. 
WASHINGTON’S ENORMOUS WEALTH OF TIMBER. 
These Sound cities, Tacoma and Seattle, pre- 
sent a peculiar contrast to Eastern cities in that 
here the commercial centers are several hundred 
miles from the developed rural country that fur- 
nish the wheat and grain and fruit for their ex- 
port. The great belt of the country between 
Puget Sound and the Cascade Mountains is prac- 
tically a great forest region that has been scarcely 
touched. The wheat fields of Washiagton and 








fifteen times more timber than the State of Mich- 
igan and eighteen times more than that of Wis- 
consin. Washington has more timber than the 
nine lumber-producing States of the South, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Maine, New York 
and Pennsylvania put together. The Puget 
Sound Lumberman estimates the standing tim- 
ber in the State at 410,333,335,000 feet. Practical 
lumbermen who are in the business say that this 
estimate is much too high and that there is not 
more than 200,000,000,000 feet of timber still 
standing. One big lumber company cuts 100,- 
000,000 feet a year and has standing timber to 
keep it busy 125 years at this rate. There are 
other big companies doing as much, and last year 
there were 227 sawmills, 300 shingle mills, 73 











sash and door and other wood-working factories 
in the State. 

The newest trade is with South Africa, and a 
line of clipper ships and two steamers has this 
year been established to carry Washington lum- 
ber to Delagoa Bay, South Africa, where it is to 
be used to build houses and for timber in the 
mines. The first ship carried 2,000,000 feet, and 
sailed last month. This timber, a good part of 
it fir, will always have a market, but should the 
Nicaragua Canal be completed it would enable 
the people here to send it to the Atlantic Coast 
and to Europe at rates that would put it beyond 
competition. The fir is as strong as oak and 
takes as fine a finish as any hardwood. It can 
be taken out in any size desired, as might be 
judged from the logs that were taken to the 
World’s Fair a yearago. It is attracting much 
attention for ship spars, and for use where long 
and strong timbers are desired. The cedar 
shingles are also finding a ready market in the 
East and in Europe because of their durability, 
and the spruce is used by several piano firms in 
the Eastforsounding-boards. Assistant General 
Manager Dickinson, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, says that Washington most needs the Nic- 
araguan Canal to get her great product to a mar- 
ket. The railroads will never be able tocarry it 
across the continent at rates that will place it in 
competition with Eastern lumber that is inferior. 
Mr. Browne, secretary of the St. Paul and Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, says that they can mar- 
ket all their clear lumber, but not until they can 
find a market for the cuttings can they compete 
with Eastern mills in Eastern markets; but he 
has only recently sent six carloads of samples to 
as many Eastern cities, Boston, New York, Phil- 
adel phia, and twoother places on orders, because 
no such lumber can be found anywhere else in 
the world. The lumbermen here believe that 
their fir lumber will come to be regarded every- 
where in the East as the best timber to be found. 


* 
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When these forests are cleared away fruit 
orchards and hop yards will take their place. 
These are the great crops of Western Washing- 
ton, and wherever the valleys and mountain 
slopes have been cleared these staples have been 
cultivated with great success. It will be many 
years before the change comes, but it could be 
brought about much more rapidly than it has 
been. The great bulk of the immigration to 
Western Washington has been tothe cities. The 
country has not kept pace with the development 
of the cities. 

Men who were stranded by the panic in the 
cities, and were unable to find work, are turning 
to the country, clearing up a few acres of ground 
and establishing small farms. The large farm 
will never be a feature of Washington. It re- 
quires too much work to clear the land to ever 
make large farms profitable. But the small 
farms, from five to twenty acres, will pay, and 
pay exceedingly well, because of the fertility of 
the soil and its adaptability to fruit orchards and 
small fruits, vegetables and hops. The Fruit 
Grower’s Association is encouraging the planting 
of prune orchards because these thrive here as 
well as in California and the fruit is of an ex- 
cellent quality. This is to be one of the princi- 
pal lines of development in Washington, and 
every man with good muscles and not afraid of 
hard work can develop a small fruit farm west of 
the Cascade Mountains with a small outlay of 
money. This Washington fruit commandsa mar- 
ket east of the Rocky Mountains and the fruit- 
growers are building up a trade in Japan and 
China. The land is cheap, can be bought for 
$1 25 an acre, but will require good, honest work 
to clear it of the forest and get it under cultiva- 
tion. Theoretical farming will not do this; it 
must be labor. 
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CLASSIFYING MONTANA LANDS. 
The mineral land question, which has awak- 
ened a great deal of public interest in Montana 
during the past four or five years, has at last 
been put by Congress ina way of final settlement. 
A bill was passed at the late session providing 
for the appointment of three commissioners in 
each land district in which there are railroad 
lands. The commissioners are to proceed to 
examine all the lands within the Northern Pa- 
cific grant and to determine which sections con- 
tain precious minerals in such quantities as to 
make them mineral lands within the meaning of 
the original act chartering the railroad. Such 
sections will then be held to be exempted from 
the grant and will become a part of the public 
domain and therefore opentominingclaims. All 
other lands will become the undisputed property 
of the railroad company and will be patented to 
it. There will be four commissions working un- 
der the new law—one in the Miles City land dis- 
trict, one in the Buzeman district, one in the 
Helena district and the fourth in the Missoula 
district. The commissioners will receive ten 
dollars a day and must pay all their own expenses 
of travel and living while engaged in their duties. 
They are given four years in which to complete 
their task. The lands they exempt from the 
railroad grant must not only contain obvious 
traces of minerals but must have a showing of 
ore in such quantities and of such quality as to 
make the development of paying mines probable. 
A great deal is left to the good judgment of the 
commissioners and to their disposition to deal 
fairly with all interests involved. 

The passage of the bill to classify the lands 
gives satisfaction both to the people of Montana 
and to the railroad company. Nodoubt the com- 
missioners will begin their work upon the lands 
that appear to be agricultural or pastoral in 
their character in order that such lands may be 








relieved of all questions of title as soon as pos- 
sible and be opened to irrigation enterprise and 
to early settlement. There will be time enough 
to take up the foothills and mountains when the 
ownership of the valley lands isdetermined. The 
railroad company is now paying no taxes on lands 
in Montana because of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, which held in effect that the 
company has no title to any part of its grant in 
that State until the Government shall determine 
which lands do and which do not contain precious 
metals. The company wants to make special 
efforts as soon as possible to invite settlement to 
such lands as it really owns, and the counties 
through which the road passes are naturally 
desirous of collecting taxes on such lands. Prior 
to the Supreme Court decision in the Barden 
case, the Northern Pacific paid taxes on all 
lands surveyed and certified to it whether they 
had been patented or not. Since that decision 
the counties interested have suffered a serious 
loss of revenue. 
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FOOLISH LEGISLATION. 

The legislature of North Dakota has enacted 
a law prohibiting the sale of cigarettes in that 
State. The Washington legislature made a sim- 
ilar law two years ago but it has already become 
a dead letter in all the large towns of that State. 
Cigarettes are not displayed for sale but many of 
the tobacco shops keep them and pay no atten- 
tion to the penalty of five hundred dollars for 
selling them. There is no public sentiment in 
favor of enforcing the law. In both Washington 
and North Dakota this absurd paternalistic legis- 
lation was adopted at the instance of a few cranks 
who would, if they had the power, make laws 
prescribing what people should eat, drink and 
wear, at what time they shall go to bed and get 
up and how they shall manage their business and 
domestic affairs. Such laws goupon the assump- 
tion that a few score of men who happen to get 
elected to a State legislature are endowed with 
wisdom far superior to that enjoyed by ordinary 
people and have a right to make laws for the 
general reformation of mankind. 

There would be just as much sense in passing 
a law prohibiting the sale of cigars and pipe to- 
bacco as in passing one prohibiting the sale of 
cigarettes. A pinch of mild tobacco rolled up in 
a little piece of thin paper is less injurious than 
a big hunk of strong, black tobacco made into a 
cheap cigar, because it contains less nicotine and 
it is the nicotine and not the paper that is harm- 
ful. A rank, old pipe filled with plug-cut to- 
bacco is probably the worst form of using the 
weed. The real objection to cigarette smoking 
does not come from anything in the tobacco or 
the paper wrapper, but from the habit that many 
smokers have of inhaling smoke into their nos- 
trils and lungs. No one would think of habitu- 
ally inhaling smoke from a cigar or a pipe unless 
he were envious of sudden death. The compar- 
atively innocuous character of cigarette tobacco 
is shown by the fact that the smoke can be in- 
haled without any immediately deadly effects. 
It is not true, as is often asserted in the news- 
papers, that cigarettes contain opium; that drug 
costs about twenty dollars a pound and no cigar- 
ette manufacturer could afford to use it to flavor 
his goods. The Turks sometimes add a little 
opium to high-priced smoking tobacco, but 
American manufacturers do not follow this prac- 
tice for the reason that there is no demand in 
this country for tobacco thus treated. 

All the cigarette manufacturers in the United 
States, with two or three exceptions, are now 
combined in a trust. Cheap cigarettes are made 
of cheap grades of tobacco and not of old cigar 
stumps, as some people credulously believe. 
Good cigarettes are made of high-grade, light- 
colored North Carolina and Virginia tobacco. If 
you want to smoke cigarettes the best way is to 








get the finest tobacco you can buy and roll them 
yourself in the thin rice paper sold in the shops. 
In this way you will get a much finer- flavored 
tobacco than any contained in the highest-priced 
cigarettes, and if you are in North Dakota or 
Washington the prohibitory laws will not bother 
you, for it is the selling of cigarettes and not the 
smoking of them which the meddlesome legis- 
lators of those States have made a penal offense. 





° 


SPOKANE AS A MILLING CENTER. 


Ten years ago this magazine predicted that 
Spokane would be a great flour milling point 
and would become the Minneapolis of the 
far West. At that time there was one smal! 
millin the young town, and it had a capacity of 
only fifty barrelsa day. It required no prophet 
to make that prediction, however. One of the 
finest wheat countries in the world stretched away 
to the south of Spokane, over the Palouse plains, 
for 100 miles, and another region almost as good 
for cereals stretched off to the west for over a 
hundred miles through the Big Bend Country, 
and both were attracting a large settlement and 
were sure to be soon penetrated by railroads, 
while in the heart of the town a swift little river 
tumbled over a series of basaltic ledges and 
formed a number of remarkable water powers. 
With these conditions any one could see that an 
important milling point was sure to develop. 
How fast that development has gone on will be 
understood by our readers, when we call their at- 
tention to the fact that Spokane now ranks as 
number twelve in the list of the important flour- 
making cities of the United States. It stands 
ahead of Chicago, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. 
Here is the table of the actual output in barrels 
of flour for 1894 of the sixteen milling cities of 
the country: 


PN issd 666 oscvecedecsce Secscacscosscseseed 9,377,635 
BPUEUOR OME BOOTIE oc ccc cs cccccccscccvecssesteeess 2,187.793 
as 0000 bs cc cscnsccdesecsoevconsess 2600085 1,850,82 
WB. BM OBBice 6006 cccnccsedeet ce cccccccecccscecesocecs eens 
shake yhck ended ai.cciddcontctbbsdiegeckceseuatel 1,600,000 
I erik nt tb peibeeehee cd ndnk sist poancatasdstan’ e+. 750,000 
BOGIES oe 6-0 6065 60.08000:0:00600680000660060060008 670,166 
CNN noes sededndscccsesesecée scenes oo seetecg EONED 
PE ncdbndbedkecdsne dcnandeedrbbbesnbidaes 481,560 
I a a 
Riek edinntectteccccsecntsuebe 06006 ctetedendesens 348,500 
SING + << s0d8S60escchaacweddseph 0000s 68eSegbcebas 338,250 
RARBG 0 20:00:60 chedcccccccccsnssocscesesccecsseese 304,575 
GID, wdacddousescéeeds 60d0c0edss encnseedesteeses 255,460 
Paice ccuscéncsscduet tqceusocouredssesess 240,000 
PR. ctkbbtcndssdasd cedsencensiaddbidee euberscesies 127,521 


The Spokane Chronicle predicts that by the 
close of 1895 Spokane will move up two pegs and 
will stand ahead of Detroit and Kansas City. 
The wheat of Eastern Washington makes a bet- 
ter flour than that grown in the Willamette 
Valley of Oregon or in the California valleys, 
and the Spokane mills grinding this wheat are 
fast getting a reputation for their brands in for- 
eign markets. 


* 
* 


PRESENT OONDITION OF THE YAKIMA 
IRRIGATION ENTERPRISE. 


Our readers have seen a good deal during the 
past two years in the pages of this magazine 
about the progress on an important enterprise 
for converting a large part of the lower valley 
of the Yakima River, in the State of Washing- 
ton, from its natural condition as a dry sage- 
brush desert, into a region of small farms and 
orchards, by the construction of a large canal 
over thirty miles long, with an extensive system 
of branches and lateral ditches. They have read 
of the remarkably fertile soil of that region, 
which is from ten to thirty feet deep, of the mild 
winter climate, which makes out-door work com- 
fortable during at least threefourths of the period 
between December Ist and April Ist, and of the 
great success accomplished by the settlers in 
raising apples, pears, peaches, prunes, hops, al- 
falfa and other products. There is probably no 
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‘ther region in the United States where so wide 
, range of farm and orchard products are grown 
n equal perfection and where a more favorable 
limate for health and out-door labor is en- 
yyed. 

The company which constructed the dam, 

ead-gates and long canal of this irrigation sys- 
tem and which bought of the Northern Pacific 

-ailroad the alternate sections of lands to be wa- 
ered, carried on its work for some time with the 
ioney Obtained from the original stockholders 
ad without selling its bonds. The idea was to 
vet the work well advanced and to exhibit satis- 
xctory results in settlement and cultivation be- 
re placing the bonds. After this had been ac- 
ymplished, however, the panic of 1893 came, 
ist as the negotiations for the bond sale were 
early concluded, and then followed the long 
susiness depression. The irrigation company 
yntinued for a time to extend its main canal 

and laterals, paying for the work in time checks 
and other forms of obligation. About three 
months ago the pressure of creditors threw the 
company into the hands of thereceivers. A state- 
ment of the affairs of the company recently filed 
in court by the receivers shows that the debts 
amount to about $425,000, and that the assets, in- 
cluding lands, canals, and payments to come in 
from land sales contracts, aggregate about $1,- 
900,000. In this latter sum is not included any 
estimate of the amount to be received from sales 
of water-rights to occupants of the Government 
lands under the canal system, although a good 
deal of money will be sure to come in from this 
source, as the Government sections taken by 
settlers under the homestead law are equal in 
their aggregate acreage to the railroad lands 
purchased by the company. In fact an estimate 
of half a million dollars to be received during the 
next few years from this source would not be at 
all extravagant. 

It will be seen from these figures that thecom- 
pany rests upon a sound financial basis and will 
no doubt be able in a short time to provide for 
the payment of its debts and to resume posses- 
sion of its property. A considerable number of 
people have made plans to go out this yeartothe 
Yakima Valley and engage in fruit culture or in 
general farming under the canals of this com- 
pany and what they want to know is whether the 
financial embarrassment of the irrrigation com- 
pany and the fact that it is in the hands of re- 
celvers is going to hinder in any way the settle- 
ment of the lands and the prompt distribution of 
water. Weare ina position to assure them that 








they have nothing of the sort toapprehend. On 
the contrary the receivership appears already tu 
be effective in removing some obstacles and in 
placing the physical side of the enterprise ina 
better shape than before. The receivers are tak- 
ing the time-checks of the company in payment 
for lands, and these obligations, which used to 
float about the valley and pass from hand to hand 
at a constantly diminishing rate, are now worth 
almost par. Water will be furnished this year to 
farmers on the Government sections who have 
purchased no water-rights at the rate of $2 50 per 
acre and settlers who may think it more for their 
advantage to secure land of this class instead of 
buying from the irrigation company are thus as- 
sured of water for their farming operations ata 
reasonable annual rental until such time as they 
may be able to buy permanent rights. In this 
region popularly known as the Sunnyside Coun- 
try, asin other arid regions, it is the water and 
not the land that is valuable. because the land 
without water is worthless. All cultivation and 
settlement are based on irrigation. 

Intending settlers going to the Sunnyside 
Country should inform the manager, Walter N. 
Granger, Zillah, of the date of their arrival and 
should leave the railroad at Toppenish, the near- 
est railway station. From that place they will 
be driven three miles to the office of the company 
in Zillah and shown the superb orchards and hop 
ranches in that vicinity. From Zillah they 
should drive sixteen miles to the new town of 
Sunnyside, passing through an irrigated country 
for the entire distance. There are comfortable 
hotels in both Zillah and Sunnyside, where the 
charge to guests is only one dollaraday. Afew 
days should be devoted to a careful examination 
of the region and to obtaining information as to 
its products and the best methods of cultivation 
before a decision is made as to a location and as 
to the special kind of farming or orcharding the 
settler is to engage in. The people now in the 
Sunnyside Country are nearly all intelligent 
American farmers, and the social conditions are 
excellent. A number of schools have been estab- 
lished and several church societies have been 
organized. A railroad is projected to run from 
Toppenish to Zillah and Sunnyside and there is 
a second project to build a line from Prosser to 
Sunnyside. One of these lines will probably be 
built this year. We look for a large accession of 
settlers this season to the community on the 
Yakima, which is fast changing the desert into 
farms, gardens and orchards by the magic of 
surshine and water. 











TACOMA’S FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


THE beginnings of foreign commerce in Ta- 
coma, except in lumber shipments, date back only 
about eight years, when the first cargo of wheat 
was shipped. At that time the Portland news- 
papers made fun of the aspirations of the young 
town on Puget Sound. They said that a part of 
that cargo was borrowed in Portland as the only 
way of making up a full load for the ship. Note : 
how things have changed in these few years. In 
1894 the total exports of Tacoma were valued at 
$6,663,848, while the exports of Portland for the 
same year reached a value of only $3,987,930. 
The flour trade with Japan and China is the 
great factor of recent gain in Tasoma’s export 
trade. The Japs, especially, have learned that 
they can feed their troops on flour more econom- 
ically than on rice. Now that they have grown 
accustomed to the use of our Pacific Coast flour 
by stress of military necessity, they will not be 
likely to give it up when peace is restored. Ta- 
coma enjoys the bulk of this new trade by reason 
of her own milling facilities, and still more by 
reason of her lineof steamships running to Japan 
and Chinese ports. 








ST. PAUL TELEPHONES ARE A SUCCESS. | 


The Independent Telephone Company of St. 
Paul has been receiving some very flattering 
letters of late, speaking in the highest terms of 
their instruments. This company was one of 
the first in the field after the expiration of the 
Bell patents, a little more than a year ago, and } 
they had a vastly improved ’phone already per- : 
fected and ready for the market at that time. 
The various points of superiority need not be 
detailed here—that matter will be more satisfac- 
torily attended to by the management, whenever 
apy one expresses sufficient interest, either by 
calling or addressing the company. 

A recent communication was received from 
Adam Aulbach, publisher of the Cur d’Alene 
Sun, at Murray, Idaho, who, among other nice ; 
things, says: ‘‘It is the best I have on my line. ; 
I have three boxes besides yours, all of different | 
makes. Yours has been in use for nearly a year | 
now, and has never given me a moment’s trouble. ; 
The others are a constant source of annoyance.” 1 
ee | 

. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad, according to 
Commercial Agent Cole, hauled out of Montana 
and Washington, from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, over 
2,600 cars of potatoes. They were billed to the 
Twin Cities and points East and South. : 





THE CROCUS. 








\ cluster of leaves are ex 
tended 
In the sluggish April sun, 


Blue veins ’mid the white 
rich-blended 
‘Round a heart with yellow 
spun; 


Where shaggy grass blades 
shivering 

the winter's feeble 
wake, 

(nd bush still bare is quiv- 
ering 

In the chill wind’s gusty 
quake. 


Oer 


From out the now relaxing 
breast 

Of the winter's 
bride, 

Peeps here and there acrocus 
crest 

With a brood 

beside. 


restless 







of young 






























Where skirmish lines of rob- 
ins red, 
the 
along, 
The crocus with its 

like head 
First inspires the burst of 
of song. 


To North advance 


fuzz- 


Then violet and the May- 
belle 
And a _ host 
flowers, 
gather in the 

and dell 
In the balm of spring- time 


of comrade 


Soon woods 


showers. 






Stilllingers the plain mother 
flower, ; 
First to come, she’s loth | 
to go 
Till hillside, plain and ver- 
dant bower 
Are enshrined with vernal 
glow. 
Wo. H. NEALON. 
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JUST north of the British boundary and about 
150 miles north of Spekane, on a little stream 
called Trail Creek, that puts into the Columbia, 
two gold mines of remarkable richness have 
recently been opened and are now being worked 
at great profit to their fortunate owners. They 
are called the War Eagle and the Leroy. The 
ore is hauled in wagons down to the Columbia, a 
distance of four or five miles, boated across the 
river to the extension of D. C. Corbin’s Spokane 
& Northern Railroad and shipped to the smelter 
at Helena, Montana. Austin Corbin, Jr., the 
treasurer of the War Eagle, showed me the 
smelter returns for four car loads of ore recently 
shipped and they ranged from $36 to $45 per ton. 
After paying all expenses of mining and freight 
the company is netting over $30 per ton. With 
an output of 100 tons a day it will be readily seen 
that there is big money in that mine. The 





owners recently refused $500,000 in cash for it. 
Trail Creek is an entirely different district from 
the Slocan and Kootenai mining districts in 
British Columbia. In those districts, which lie 
further north, the oresare galena silver. Those 
of Trail Creek are gold and copper, and the 
probabilities are that one of the greatest gold 
camps known in the history of quartz mining 
will be developed along that little stream. 


Tae county of Spokane, in the State of Wash- 
ington, is building an enormous court-house, 
which is to cost at least a quarter of a million 
dollars. Itisa good deal larger than the big 
stone edifice in St. Paul which serves for both 
court-house and city hall and which also shel- 
ters the public library. The Spokane structure 
is a magnificent affair, no doubt, but it is'‘safe to 
say that the taxpayers, who are paying the in- 
terest on the bonds issued for its cost, do not 
look upon it with feelings of unmixed pleasure. 
Fer fifty years to come all the county business 
might just as well be transacted in a building 
costing not over $100,000. The huge yellow 
brick structure is a conspicuous monument to 
the foolish extravagance which has of late 
brought so many Western communities into 











financial straits. These communities all regret 
now that they did not act on the old motto of 
**Slow and Sure.” 


AS an illustration of the great changes made 
in individual fortunes by these changeful times 
I was told in Spokane of a shoemaker who by 
lucky operations in real estate during the boom 
period accumulated over $100,000 in cash. He 
proceeded to erect a tall business block, putting 
all his money into the structure and borrowing 
$80,000 more to complete it. Not long ago the 
mortgage company that loaned him the money 
took the property on foreclosure, and the late 
owner is now working as janitor in that very 
building to earn a living. His hard case is one 
of many in which enterprising men were lured 
to ruin by their own extravagant ideas of the 
growth of their towns and the fatal facility with 
which they could borrow money to carry out 
their schemes. 


PRESIDENT BRYAN, of the Washington State 
Agricultural College, tried an interesting ex- 
periment last winter which resulted in a signifi- 
cant success. He announced a winter school for 
farmers, to continue from January 28th to Feb- 
ruary 16th, and to consist of a series of lectures 
and experiments on the scientific and practical 
questions connected with agriculture, horticul- 
ture, soil, fertilizing, stock-raising, dairying, 
etc. Tothe surprise of the faculty of the col- 











his cash outlays for articles which he canno 
produce should be in small amounts during th 
year, and not all at one time after the harvesi 
ing of a single crop. 


SECRETARY MEANY, of the State Universit 
of Washington, gave me recently a very encou: 
aging report of the progress of that institution 
which is now occupying new buildings on Lak: 
Washington, a few miles from Seattle, and ha 
an excellent faculty and a constantly increasin 
enrollment of pupiJs. The ambition of the fa 
ulty is to make it a university in fact as well a 
in name, and to give a wide range of the highes 
class of modern education. I think it rather w 
fortunate that the university was removed fron 
the heart of the city of Seattle into the wood 
on the shore of Lake Washington. A colleg: 
should be ina city and not in the country, ir 
order that the professors may come in touct 
with the currents of thought and business lif 
and may in turn benefit the city by their lec 
tures and their high standard of intellectual cul 
ture. A country school is all right for boys, but 
young men who are out of leading-strings and 
are acquiring the foundation for a practical bus- 
iness and professional career, should not be ed- 
ucated on a monastic plan. 


THE senate of the State of Washington killed, 
by a large majority, an absurd and untimely bil; 








WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE. 


lege, 310 farmers put in an appearance to listen 
to the lectures. They came from ten different 
counties of the State and were men of all ages, 
from twenty-one to sixty-five. Many of them 
brought provisions with them, and engaging 
rooms in the village, lived as cheaply as possi- 
ble. All were eager to get information that 
would enable them to diversify their farm op- 
erations. A few years ago, when wheat brought 
a good price, it would have been impossible to 
rally a corporai’s guard of farmers to attend such 
a course of scientific lectures. Then the farm- 
ers of Eastern Washington would do nothing 
but raise wheat. They mortgaged their lands to 
buy more land and raise more wheat. They put 
all of their money into horses and machinery for 
plowing and harvesting, and ran into debt reck- 
lessly when they had nocash. Now they see the 
folly of this dependence on one crop and are de- 
termined to change their methods as fast as they 
can, keeping cattle and hogs, cultivating gar- 
dens and orchards, and producing, as far as pos- 
sible, the articles they need for their home use. 
President Bryan constantly inculcates the idea 
that the three great primary wants of man, food, 
shelter and clothing, should be mainly supplied 
by the farmer for himself and family, and that 








for a radical reduction of railway freight rates. 
which went flying through the house on a wind 
of popular excitement worked up by politicians, 
farmers and briefless lawyers. The bill proposed 
to deprive the railroads of about one-fourth of 
their present earnings, and this at the time 
when no road in the State is earning enough to 
pay interest on the amount actually expended in 
the construction of its lines. The most import- 
ant railroad company operating in Washington, 
the Northern Pacific, is in the hands of receiv- 
ers. The Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, another important system, is also in the 
hands of receivers. The Wright system of 
roads, operating a number of lines south of 
Snake River, has been for some time in the same 
unhappy predicament. The Great Northern, 
alone, has managed to keep out of bankruptcy 
by the help of its large earnings in Minnesota 
and in the Red River Valleyin North Dakota, 
but this company is reported to be in actual 
straits for money to pay its coupons due next 
July. State legislatures would do well to let the 
railroads alone for a while until times improve. 
The service has already been crippled to the 
detriment of shippers and travelers by the econ- 
omies enforced upon the managements by the 
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duced earnings of these phenomenal hard times 


IN the Yakima Valley March holds an almost 
ven hand with October in the matter of climate. 
‘his month, dreaded in all the East as the most 

sagreeable of the year, ushers in the spring in 

ill the region lying between the Columbia River 
ind the Cascade Mountains. With sunny days, 
crisp air that makes walking and driving de- 
ghtful, and with budding fruit trees and the 
iroma of poplars and willows, I write this note 
n North Yakima on the third of March. The 
now has disappeared from the valley and the 
near foothills, and the roads are dry and smooth. 
‘armers are plowing, builders are at work on 
the foundations of new business blocks, men go 
ibout without overcoats, women sit on their 
)‘azas, and the life and movement of spring is 
s9en on every side. I have often sought in vain 
to compare the winter and spring climate of 
Eastern Washington with that of some one of 
yur Eastern States. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a just comparison would be found in 
the uplands of the Carolinas or on the Cumber- 
and plateau of Tennessee, but a good deal 
more rain falls in those regions than in this. 
In Western Washington the climatic conditions 
are not unlike those of the South of Ireland and 
of the counties of England that front on the 
channel, buton the eastern side of the Cascades 
we find the dry air of a desert modified by breezes 
that blow off the snow-fields of lofty mountain 
ranges. The weather has a great deal todo with 
our comfort and happiness, and it is not surpris- 
ing that thousands of people have been led to 
migrate to Washington by its agreeable climate. 


In the years following the advent of railroads 
in Washington the immigration to that state 
was chiefly of a speculative character—that is to 
say, it consisted mainly of people who wanted to 
take the chances in a new country of bettering 
their pecuniary condition by occupying new 
lands, or starting some business undertaking, or 
helping to build up some new town. In these 
recent years of general business depression the 
diminished volume of immigration can be largely 


traced toa climatic motive. The chief end in 
view of the new settlers is to avail themselves of 
the mild and agreeable climate peculiar to our 
most northwestern State. The past winter in 
the Puget Sound region was an exceptional one 
and was a marvel to the oldest inhabitants. It 
seemed as if the weather of Southern California 
had reached over 1,500 miles up the coast. Very 
little rain fell and there were only two light 
snow-falls. One sunny day succeeded another 
and one sunny week another. Flowers bloomed 
all winter, and instead of the showers and fogs 
that are looked upon as regular features of the 
season, the skies were as bright and as blue as 
in June, and the gigantic snow-clad mountains 
mirrored their majestic forms in the green 
waters of the Sound. Whatever may go wrong 
with the people of Washingten they never fail 
to praise their climate. Even the Populists, 
who want to regulate everything by statute, 
would not if they could change it by act of the 
legislature. 


SOME people living on one of the big islands 
in Puget Sound have named their settlement 
and post-office San de Fuca, thus displaying an 
ignorance of the history of the Pacific North- 
west, which five minutes spent in consulting any 
encyclopedia would enlighten and correct. Juan 
de Fuca, after whom the broad strait which 
reaches from the Sound to the Pacific Ocean was 
named, was no saint, but was only a Greek sailor 
in the service of Spain. After discovering the 
Strait he returned to Europe and wrote a lying 
account of his voyage,in which he pretended 
that he had sailed eastward far enough to make 
sure that there was an open channel clear across 
the continent to the Atlantic Ocean. The San 
Juan islands were named by later Spanish ex- 
plorers in honor of Saint John. The people of 
San de Fuca should drop the San from the 
name of their town as soon as possible. It is too 
bad to perpstuate such stupid errors upon the 
map of Washington. 


I WAS told in Tacoma of one instance, among 
many, of the abuse of the receivership system. 
A mercantile house got into trouble and the 








judge of one of the courts appointed a friend of 
his, a young attorney, as receiver. The stock 
of goods had cost about $4,000. The receiver 
proceeded to sell it off at prices averaging not 
much over one-third of the cost. After paying 
himself the amount allowed by the court as com- 
pensation for his services, he reported that there 
was $1,300 remaining in his hands. Thereupon 
the judge ordered him to pay the lawyers $1,200 
and to divide the $100 left from the wreck among 
the creditors. 


THE farmers and newspapers in the lower Red 
River Valley that are agitating for another rail- 
road to connect that section with Duluth do not 
appear to take into account the fact that there 
may be too many railroads for the people to sup- 
port, just as well as too many grocery stores, or 
too many hotels, or too many newspapers. There 
are already two railway systems operating in 
the Red River Valley and paralleling each oth- 
ers’ lines. Every shipping point is reached by 
one or both of these systems. It cannot be said 
that these railways are making too much money 
at present. If a third road should enter the 
valley it is by no means certain that the new 
competition would reduce freight rates to the 
head of the lake. The three roads would have 
to live upon the same business which now sup- 
ports two, and there would speedily be an agree- 
ment between the old lines and their new com- 
petitor as to the rates to be charged. There is 
another mistake concerning railroads that peo- 
ple often make, and that is that railroads make 
towns, and that the more roads a town has the 
more it will grow. It would be easy to citea 
number of points in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
which are not a whit more populous or prosper- 
ous with two roads than they were when they 
had only one. It would also be easy to name 
points where two competing roads cross and 
where there are only a handful of people living. 
It is doubtful whether a third road built into 
Grand Forks, or Fargo, or Grafton, would add 
two score of people to the present population of 
either of those towns. A few employes would 
be required to operate the new road, and that 
would be all the gain the town would derive. 








Come to Kastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 
In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 


Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where apples 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the acre, 
ind where there are towns, railroads, schools and 


hurches. 


CHENEY isin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington. 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 
A Few SAmPLes.—640 acres, four miles from Cheney. 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also several 


thousand acres of improved farms in the Palouse and 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre. 
Write for information. 





Excelsior 
Beer. 


BEST 
BEER 
MADE. 





A A \S3 
HAMM’S BREWERY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








‘WINTON’ 


BICYCLES 
“BURKHARD’ 


= Price, $100. “=. == 





(Winton Ladies’, 23 lbs. 


Protect Your Investment in Bicycles by Getting the Latest and Best. 


In the WINTON and BURKHARD you will find TWO NEW WHEELS which are fully a year ahead of any 
others in VITAL IMPROVEMENTS. They have taken St. Paul by storm and all others have FALLEN FLAT when 
brought into direct comparison. Scientifically correct in every detail, fewer parts, handsomer in appearance 
and proportions and MUCH LIGHTER for the strengt1 than any other construction can possibly be, it is no won- 
der they TAKE AT SIGHT. In our $50 and $75 wheels for either ladies or gentlemen we are also capturing the 


bulk of the trade here in St. Paul this season. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEND FOR OUR BICYCLE CATALOGUE AND GET POSTED. 
As either dealers or individuals you will profit by it. 


Wm. R. BURKHARD. Established 1855. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


After 40 years on Third Street, we are just moving into the large double store at 


57 & 59 East Seventh Street, 


where he will have the finest Sporting Goods Store in the entire West. 















If you SHOOT or FISH send for 


our complete 95 GUN CATALOGUE. 


"Our address will always be found in this magazine amongst the 
St. Paul Jobbers. 
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NORTH DAKOTA SEED CORN. 


Oscar Will, the aitahintaeitnn: has 
shipped a carload of North Dakota seed corn, 
white and yellow, to Minneapolis, on the order 
of a dealer. The corn has been grown for suc- 
cessive years in Burleigh County and has been 
developed by careful selection of the best kinds, 
for qualities of hardness and early maturing. 
The Minnesota dealer believes the North Da- 
kota corn even more valuable to plant in that 
State than their own corn. It is said that the 
general business of North Dakota seed-farm- 
ing is extending and Northern-grown seeds are 
being sold as far west as the coast, in Wyoming, 
Idaho, and in fact, throughout the country. 
Everywhere the earlier maturing kinds of veget- 
ables and cereals are desired, and Northern- 
grown seed furnishes this advantage in more 
southerly localities.—Jamestown Alert. 

—— — —+eo— 


NORTH DAKOTA FOR FINE FIBRES, 


It is cmmhatieliy true ‘that the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Iowa are peculiarly adapted to the 
production of fine fibres, and I make the state- 
ment without fear of successful contradiction 
that just as fine flax-spinoing fibre can be grown 
in these States as can be grown by any country 
in the world, and it is high time the Northwest 
should revive this dormant industry. The con- 
ditions now existing, and those that prevailed 
when this industry was stricken down in 1873, 
are far different and are such as to invite capital 
to an opening for profitable investment. 

Every State in the Northwest should offer some 
substantial inducement to manufacturers skilied 
in this line, to build mills in all the flax and 
hemp-growing sections of the West. The theory 
that flax is more of an exhausting crop to land 
than wheat or other small grains isan erroneous 
one, and has mainly gathered its force in the 
minds of many farmers because of the fact that 





light one-half bushel per acre sowing has been 
carried on for years, allowing quite as much ofa 
growth of weeds as flax. It is the experience of 
every successful fibre-growing farmer in this 
country andevery other, that with right methods 
of culture and systematic rotation of crop, neither 
flax nor hemp is as exhausting to the soil as 
wheat or barley. There is room for profitable 
investment for fifty fibre mills for the production 
of high grade, long-line fibre in North Dakota, 
and as many more in Minnesota. No chance of 
overdoing this industry. The market issure for 
all time to come. We don’t need any more tow 
mills for upholstery, for this business is already 
overdone, the market being limited. Isay tothe 
farmers of the Northwest, grow flax and hemp 
for fibre, and the mill will come to you.—J. C. 
Swan, in Fargo Argus. 





ee 


A CONTRAST. 


The special anniversary edition of the Fargo 
Morning Sun of March 4, has the following: 

We find, by referring to the United States 
census reports, that the agricultural interests of 
North Dakota during the year 1889 produced 21 
per cent of their value, including the value of the 
land and improvements thereon, and stock and 
machinery required to operate the same. There 
is no other State, south, east, or west—outside of 
the cotton and tobacco States, whose crop re- 
quires an immense amount of labor to perfect and 
harvest—where the returns to the farmer equal 
this. The average of the twenty-nine agricul- 
tural States, lying outside of the cotton and to- 
bacco belt, is only fourteen per cent on the in- 
vestment. And yet the crop of 1889, from which 
the figures are compiled, was the least profitable 
year for North Dakota of any for nine years, ex- 
cepting, possibly, 1893. In that year our crop 
average of wheat per acre was only nine bush- 
els, while the average for the past nine years 
has been thirteen and one-half bushels per acre. 





In the agricultural districts of the United States 
which even approach ours in fertility,forests mus| 
be cleared away or rocks removed, or irrigation 
ditches constructed, and a man may wear his | 
away in putting a quarter-section in conditi 
for farming. But here a bountiful Providence 
has left the level fields ready to his touch. | 
has but to turn the sod, and sow the seed to re: 
an abundant and unfailing harvest. 

The deep black soil of the Red River Valk 
holds the moisture and enables our fields to wit 
stand the drouth and hot winds which sweep their 
pitiless way over Kansas and Nebraska. Nowhe 
else can modern labor-saving machinery be ut 
ized to better advantage, or farming be carrie: 
on so easily, cheaply and scientifically as her 
Nowhere else is there an opportunity for men of 
limited capital to place themselves in a position 
where a moderate amount of toil furnishes a rec- 
ompense sufficient to furnish a livelihood for 
themselves and their families. 


———_____0-@o——_— 


RETURNING TO NORTH DAKOTA. 





If we may judge from the reports we hear from 
those of our citizens who left last fall, North Da 
kota is not the worst place in the world after al). 
Many who left intending to remain permanently 
have already expressed their intention of r 
turning in the spring; whilst others who only 
went on a visit to their old homes, write back 
that they find times hard everywhere, with lots 
of people in absolute want. It is a remarkable 
fact that notwithstanding the many crop failures, 
there is less poverty in North Dakota today than 
in any of the older and more favored States. If 
the farmers would give less attention to raising 
wheat and diversify more, North Dakota would 
soon take its place among the most prosperous 
States in the Union.—Dawson Standard. 

oe 
Fifteen families from Indiana are expected to 


settle near Leeds, N. D., this spring. They wil 
rent farms at first, then secure homesteads. 











NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. 


hay. Land is very cheap. It ia a peculiarly healthy country 


firms advertised below are recommend d by this magazine as responsible. 


Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
. TO GET GOUD CHE AP LANDS. 
It you wanta Farm, improved or unimproved 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and | 
prices are within the reach of all. For fullin- | 
formation write me. Tuos. J. BARD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak 


BE ISEKER, DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 


Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. Beiseker, | 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. C.H. | 
DAVIDS.-N, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, | 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. | 
For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 

in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co. 


address EpGe.ey LAnp Inv. Co.. Edgeley, N.D, 


| MPROVED A D UNIMPROVED | 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Ww». GLASS, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


a4 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY, 


ablished 1884, 
Offer for sa#le and to rent IMPROVED FARMS | 
in every county in the James River Valley, | 


ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Dax. | 








Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oata, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 
The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. The 
They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 





| nds in the Red River Valley and State of N. D. 
4anuS ~~ Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 
AND tracts on crop payment plan. 
Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 
mortgage lien, title perfect, at good rates 
of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 
J. B. Fousom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. - Dak. 





| ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice 
DeviLs LAKE, N. Dak. 





| F arms for sale or re nt. 





f 
L. RICHMOND & SON, 

° MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. 
Farm L ands and Loans. Write u us. 


a ] 
Established 1884, | 





| 90.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
| ¥ farmsin Steele Co. Cashorcrop payment plan. | 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & CO, » Sherbrooke. N.D | 


| F 108 SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and 
Farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address C. B. Litre, Pres. Capital Nat. Bank, 
a Bismarck, N. Dak 
( APITAL NATIONAL BANK buysand sellsC ounty 
Warrants, State. County and School Bunds. 
Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 








“gr } 
Avowr PHE BEssIE, C ounty Justice of the Peace. 
DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
|} River Valley a specialty. 








Wanperton, N. Dak. 


| I HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and timeof | 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on 3. 8S. RUSSELL, } 
Jamestown, N. Dak. | 


TWo H HU NDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties, on easy cash terms or on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands _ very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E.Owen, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
| for non-residents attended to promptly. 
{ 








HENRY U. THOMAS, ¢ Cc ‘ounty Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DAK. For rent or sale, 
| over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 





| BARNES 3 COUNTY. a if 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Co. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 
In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 


We sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All correspondence will be replied to. 
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SOME VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
er fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
idren while teething, with perfect success. It 
ths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
res wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
d by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 

ce no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





A Roman Villa. 


\n interesting find has been discovered in the 
ithern part of England—a relic of the invasion and 
le of Britain by the Romans. It isa fine villa, well 
jointed and almost intact, of the period succeeding 
beginning of the Christian era—say about A. D. 
It isa reminiscence of the days when there were 
railroads such as the Saint Paul & Duluth Rail- 
id, which is today the people’s popular route to and 
m St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis, West Superior, 
llwater and other well known Northwestern cities 
interest and importance. The Duluth Short Line 
is this road is generally termed by the public—is an 
imple of the fact that a modern and progressive 
rit always tellsin railway affairs, for it is always 
, to date. has the latest equipment and carries its 
itrons swiltly and smoothly at convenient hours to 
d from the finest of terminals, where the closest of 
nnections are made with trains running to all points 
the compass. The traveling public is partial to 
mfort and speed, and it gets both on the Duluth 
short Line. Ticket agents will always most cheer- 
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relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“T would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can go and present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now I have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 


the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 
delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe, What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute secu rity, 
cimplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 


The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 

RATES—For orders payable in United States, Canada 
and Europe: 





Not over $5...... .. 5cts. Not over $50 .....18 cts. 
Not over 10......... 8 cts. Not over 60 ........20 ets. 
Not over 20........ 10 cts. Not over 75.........25 cts. 
Not over 30......... 12 cts. Not over 100.........30 cts. 
Notover 40..... ...15 ets. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY NORTHERN PACIFIC 


fully furnish maps, circulars, ete., or they may be ob- 
iined by writing to W. A. Russell, General Passenger 
\gent, St. Paul, Minn. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


The times are hard, but there always seems to be 
pportunities for those who are willing to work. In 
ie past month I have made $175 above all expenses, 
elling Climax Dish Washers, and have attended to 
iy regular business besides. I never saw anything 
hat gave as general satisfaction. One should not 
»mplain where they can make over $6 a day, right at 
iome. I have not canvassed any, so anxious are peo- 
le for Climax Dish Washers, that they send after 
hem; any lady or gentleman can do as well as Iam 
loing, for anyone can sell what everyone wants to 
uy. I think we should inform each other through 
the newspapers of opportunities like this, as there 
ire many willing to work if they knew of an opening. 
or full particulars address the Climax Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. After you have tried the 
business for a week, publish the results for the benefit 
f others. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 








with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amountof the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without dificulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. Jn 
fact. to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 


other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 


Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 


EXPRESS CO. 


Changed Cars. 


There was a Sumas man on the Great Northern train 
yesterday and the conductor told him he must change 
cars at New Whatcom, says the Blade. At Brennan, 
the first station northof New Whatcom, the conductor 
discovered the Boundary City man in the smoking 
ear. “Why,” he said, “I thought I told you to change 
cars at Whatcom.” 

“Well, I did—didn’t 1?” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“Yes, I did; IL left the other car and came into this 
one.”’ 

The man was in dead earnest, and the conductor was 
so astonished at his innocent simplicity that he gave 
him a free ride through to Blaine. 





oe 
A Resourceful Bride. 


The small girl can sometimes cause almost as much 
trouble as a male “enfant terrible,” says the Milton, 
Or., Eugle. Down at Freewater, the juvenile sister of 
the bride stole aslab of the wedding cake, and not 
having time to eat it before the company came into 
the room she hastily placed it onachair. The bride- 
groom, in his lavender trousers, sat in the chair and 
stained them. lt was an embarassing matter, but the 
thoughtful bride promptly applied gasoline to the 
stain, and it was doing very well until the groom, in 
striking a match on his trousers, put the gasoline in 
motion. *“There was a puff, a blaze and a yell of agony,”’ 
the reporter says, “and the flaming bridegroom fran- 
tically seized his coat tails, while everybody ran for 
water, except the bride, who extinguished the fire with 





a door mat.” 
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JNK) NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA has a new county 
and a new town each bearing the 
euphonius name, Roseau. The lat- 
ter is the seat of the former and 
some county buildings will be the first thing in order 
The town has been incorporated and it is proposed to 
change the name of the post-oftice from Jadis to Ro- 
seau. A rapid growth is predicted for the village, 

which is at the center of a fine agricultural region. 


THe report of the Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, covering the business of the years 1893 and 1804, 
makes a remarkably good showing for two “off” years. 
It shows substantial net earnings each year; for 1803, 
$116,200.95; for 1894, $220,170.00. The increased earnings 
for last year was the result of economy in management 
and maintenance, as the total receipts show a slight 
falling off 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul and is conceded to be the 


The system embraces 225 miles of trackage 





finest piece of property of its kind in the country 

PuBLIC attention has again been attracted to the 
great Mesaba and Vermillion iron country by the visit 
of the members of the Lake Superior Mining Institute 
to a number of the leading mines at the close of an in- 
teresting session at Duluth. Leading iron and steel 
men, including the editors of. trade publications, 
united in paying tribute to the greatness of the re- 
sources of that country and the commanding position 
Lake Superior tron has taken in the commercial and 
industrial world Improvement Bulletin 

Tue first reports from the Rainy Lake region were 
swallowed with a liberal supply of salt, but recent in- 
vestigations demonstrate the truth of those assertions 
and show, beyond a doubt, that the precious metals 
exist there in paying quantities. Hundreds of people 
are wending their way to that part of the State. The 
development of the mines, adaptability of soil for 
agriculture, a growth of timber for lumbering opera 
tions, and the presence of beautiful lakes and streams 
in that part of Minnesota, must soon make ita potent 
element in the commonwealth.—Princeton Union. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to the Chicago Tribune from Min- 
neapolis says the Board of Trade of that city is to take 
steps to induce live-stock owners to make Minneapolis 
a market for their product and build up a Northwest- 
ern slaughter and packing industry that will be equal 
to that of Omaha. Discrimination in freight rates 
must be overcome, and the State Railroad Commission 
will look after this part of the program, It Is esti- 
mated that at least $6,000,000 is spent in the Southern 
markets for the meat that Minneapolis uses, while the 
territory west is particularly adapted to stock raising. 


IvER ERICKSON returned last Saturday from Free- 
born County, where he has been visiting friends for 
several weeks past He reports the farmers there as 
being in a very prosperous condition, almost entirely 
owing to the establishment of creameries throughout 
the country. In the past year, over $000,000 had been 
btought into that small county by these institutions. 
Hard times are not heard of there now, although he 
states that it is only within a few years that these 
creameries have become numerous and the transform- 
ation of the county through their agency is very 
marked.—Crookston Journa 

A NEW paving stone has been discovered, and those 
who have taken the trouble to examine its qualities 
are very enthusiastic in its praise and assert thatina 
few years it will be the only material laidin the North- 
west for paving. The stone is named by Professor 
Hall, of the State University. as a quartz biotite, and 
is composed of about eighty per cent quartz and 
twenty per cent mica. It is stated by geologists to be 
found in large quantities in Minnesota, and at least 
one quarry large enough to pave all cities of the North- 
west has been opened near Little Falls. St. Paul, itis 
said, will make an experiment with the new stone in 
the near future.—NStone 


North Dakota. 


Mr. W. 8S. Fox is confident that alfalfa can be suc- 
cessfully grown here. He tells us that he sowed a 
small packet of the seed and that it stood the test of 
two winters, and last year he gathered quite a bit of 
seed from his little patch and that, too, after it had 
been fed down close up in June sometime. He will ex- 
periment on a larger scale as soon as possible. If al- 
falfa will thrive here in this soil it will be of great 





benefit to the country as it will enable those who now 
are short on hay ground to grow the feed whereby 
they can more extensively engage in stock raising.- 

Benson Co. News. 


Ir has been reported at Bismarck that the effort to 
remove the post at Fort Yates from its present loca- 
tion is not an improbability, and that if the post is 
abandoned it may be relocated at Bismarck. Thearmy 
officers of the Department of Dakota are said to have 
unanimously recommended this move. 


Tre farmers in this vicinity will give their atten- 
tion to diversified farming this year more extensively 
than ever. One farmer five miles north of town has 
bought 1.600 bushels of seed potatoes and will plant 
them all. Another farmer will plant fifty acres in 
white beans and others will plant corn and beets. 
Many are going to sow flaxseed instead of so much 
wheat.—Grand Forks Herald, 


Montana. 
THe State will build a million-dollar capital at 
Helena. 
Two new counties were created by the last legis- 
ture—Carbon and Sweetgrass, 








A LARGE deposit of asbestos was recently discovered 
twelve miles northeast of Dillon, and can be traced 
for a distance of 2,500 feet. 


WITH the organization of an active Board of Trade, 
with the approach of spring, and with the prospects of 
a new-born spirit of progressive and united effort. 
Missoula has a good deal to be thankful for. 

A PROMINENT New Yorker has written a letter to 
Bozeman stating that if rve. similar to the samples he 
has seen from here, can be grown in abundance, that 
he can almost assure this valley ofadistillery. Ithas 
been demonstrated time and time again that the up- 
lands, without irrigation, will produce rye of a fine 
quality, and if an effort is made, there is every reason 
to believe that Bozeman will number a distillery 
among itsindustrial institutions very soon.—Chronicle. 


EVERYTHING points toa big immigration to the Flat- 
head in the early spring. There are at present in the 
valley a great many men who came as representatives 
of Eastern communities looking for new homes. Every- 
one has decided that no better place can be found and 
have unhesitatingly recommended to these whom they 
represent that they can do well here. A great many 
transfers of farm property are being made and many 
more are being negotiated. In addition to those who 
have personally visited the valley there are hundreds 
who have written for information.—Montana Stockman. 


Tuer Montana Mining Reporter says that the largest 
deposit of iron in the country is probably in the 
Heddleston district, acountry through which it is said 
the Burlington road has already made preliminary 
surveys. Itis located on the north fork of the Black- 
foot, remote from railroads, and consequently has not 
been developed much. A shaft was sunk on the ledge 
last year, and it filled with water so rapidly that the 
owners were compelled to discontinue work. The wa- 
ter is so strongly impregnated with iron that limbs of 
trees and pine cones that have fallen into the shaft 
during the past year have the appearance of solid iron. 


Tuere is a fair prospect for something being done 
in a mining way in this vicinity the coming spring, 
says the White Sulphur Springs Husbandman. Copper, 
even at the low price of nine cents per pound, can be 
mined from such districts as Murray and Copperopolis 
at an immense profit. This being the case. there is no 
reason why operations in these districts should be 
longer deferred, and it is our opinion that some de- 
velopment is to be put under way very soon. Birch 
Creek district, a gold-bearing section, is also a field 
that can be worked at a profit, even though silver is 
low. This is, in our opinion, the finest gold-bearing 
quartz-mining district in Montana. 


Idaho. 

Tue Nez Perces Reservation in Idaho is to be opened 
to settlement on the first of May. A rich gold-mining 
country is embraced within the borders of this tract. 
The next most important area of Indian territory that 
is also rich is that of the Lemhi Reservation. 





Peorpue are flocking to Lewiston by hundreds in 
anticipation of the opening of the Nez Perce Indian 
Reservation. There is not an empty house in town. 
many cheap shacks are being put up, and there are 
seven or eight hundred tents occupied by families. 


Five car loads of concentrates are sent in over the 
Coeur d'Alene branch each day from the Poorman and 
Gem mines, and the other mines, except the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan, are contributing their share of the 
business, says the Missoula correspondent of the Ana- 


conda Standard. The extending of operations int 
mines of the Wallace country has given the narr 
gauge line more business than the regular train 
vice can handle. 


Tue Lewiston Teller says a large tract of Warre: 
placer ground owned by George Riebold, ex-gover: 
Willey and others, has been sold to Philadelphia ca 
italists. The tract embraces about 200acres of grou: 
some of which has been worked and found to be v« 
rich. The consideration, it is understood. was $26, 
Mr. Reibold says one man took forty-five ounces 
gold from one of the claims included in the sale, 
eight hours. Chinese who own placers a short distar 
down the creek have taken out $2,500,000 in the past t 
years. Mr. Riebold says it is a fact that two oft 
Chinese took out $1,000 ina day. The Philadelphia 
have purchased a dredging machine with which 
work the ground. The machine is now at Pocate! 
It will be shipped as soon as spring opens. 


A SPECIAL from Boise says that a deal has been co 
summated under which J. E. Jennings of Salt La 
and associates will purchase the Ridenbaugh can 
here and some 8,000 acres of land belonging to the cor 
pany. The price paid is in the neighborhood of $35 
000. The canal irrigates a large section of country bx 
low Boise, including lands in the vicinity of Namp 
It is understood that an extensive colonization pro j« 
is a part of the new owner's scheme, to be followed | 
the erection of an extensive beet sugar works. M 
Jennings is prominently identified with the Uta 
Sugar Company. He has been investigating this se 
tion for two years or more and has said the soil an 
climate are peculiarly adapted to sugar beet cultur 


Oregon. 


It is said that two Eastern coal experts will arriv: 
in Astoria in a few days to prospect in the vicinity o 
Onion Peak and Necarney Mountain. Itis known tha 
extensive fields of coal exist in that locality and a: 
effort will be made to open up some of the veins. 
Astorian. 


ACCORDING to The Dalles Times-Mountaineer. wor 
is proceeding favorably at the Cascade canal. One of 
the big steel gates is partially hung. It consists of 
seven sections—five horizontal and two vertical ones 
which weigh from fifteen to twenty-five tons eac} 
Four of these sections are in position. and the others 
will be put on as rapidly as possible. These gates ar 
to be thirty-six feet in height.! 

PRESENT indications point to some active railroad 
operations in Oregon this year. The Astoria railroad 
and the extension of the Oregon Pacific are both likely 
to be pushed forward. There has been much specula 
tion about the Oregon Pacific lately, but those best 
posted say that Messrs. Bonner, Hammond & Co. mear 
business and will begin work on the road as soon as 
the road is delivered to them by the courts. 


THE Dalles Chronicle says the middle Columbia is 
just now furnishing a large amount of sturgeon for 
Eastern markets. This once despised shark is now sell 
ing at three or four times as much per pound as the 
once royal, but now deposed chinook. Thousands of 
pounds are sent to Portland every day from down 
river points, and some of the fishermen are making 
from $30 to as high as $90 per day. These rubber-nosed 
sharks (the fish, not the fishermen) are putin refriger- 
ator cars and shipped East, andin passing through the 
Bad Lands of Montana are changed in their character. 
arriving in New York as halibut, or sea bass, just as 
the market happens to demand. This versatility on 
the part of the sturgeon is what gives it a greater 
value than the red-fleshed salmon, which cannot travel 
under an alias. 


Washington. 


As an instance of prodigal fertility or fecundity of 
Northwestern soil and grain, note the following: A. 
W. LaChappelle. who lives near Lake Chelan, had in 
1893 from one grain of wheat a stool of 103 stalks, each 
having :a well developed head, and the 103 heads con- 
tained a total of 7,120 grains, or an average of seventy 
to each stalk or head. The Lake Chelan Country is 
also noted for fine fruits. 

It is gratifying to note the large number of small 
manufacturing plants now being established in Ta- 
coma. They are starting out without any undue dis- 
play and are promoted by practical men who believe 
they see an opportunity for building up a profitable 
business. There is no call upon the people for bonuses 
and every evidence is given of strong faith in the 
future, and a désire by their own efforts to merit suc- 
cess.— West Coast Trade. 


Tue officers of the steamer Mohican visited the Ros- 
lyn coal mines at Roslyn and made a general survey of 
the extensive works of the Northern Pacific Coal Com- 








pany. The chief object of the visit was to note the 
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icilities for handling coal, and the exhibition wit- 
essed was a surprise to them. The Northern Pacific 
11] Company is now prepared to produce 50,000 tons 
f coal daily. The supply is said to be inexhaustible. 
\ MICHIGAN farmer named Berg was a visitor at the 
rld's Fair in Chicago. He became interested in 
ishington’s exhibit, investigated the resources of 
s section and determined to come here. Since then 
has sold his two Michigan farms for $8,000, packed 
ar full of machinery and household goods and is 
w located in Yakima County. He has 100 colonies of 
es on the road to his new home. This man has made 
mistake in coming into the Pacific Northwest.— 


kane Review. 


(HE year 1895 will witness a greater development in 

» town of Prosser Falls and the country tributary 

ereto than any previous year of our history. The 

idness of our climate, which allows the farmer to 

rk out of doors ten months out in the year; the fer- 

ty of the soil, which responds so readily and pro- 

ally to proper irrigation and cultivation, and the 

mense, cheap waterpower of the falls to attract the 

tention of practical manufacturers and capitalists, 
nders assured the future of Prosser.—American. 

SEATTLE and Tacoma parties have purchased a plot 

land in Ellensburg and will at once begin the erec- 

nn of a brewery, of a capacity of 6,090 barrels a year. 

t will be incorporated under the name of the St. Louis 

Brewing Company. They intend to use hops and bar- 

y grown on the east side of the mountains, and ex- 

t to find a market for their entire product between 

leelum and Pasco. All the incorporators are ex- 

perienced brewery men, and chose Ellensburg as the 

best location after a careful investigation of many 

wints. 


YAKIMA is a constant source of wonder not only to 
sitors, but to those residing here, says the Herald 
she keeps up a vigorous growth all of the time and in- 
ermittently throws off sparks of enterprise that have 
ade her the best advertised section of the Northwest, 
nd secured a class of settlers who will still further 
id to her fame and prosperity. In 1890 the census 
ive North Yakima a trifle over fifteen hundred in- 
ibitants, and then the cry was that the town had out- 
rown the country. Now North Yakima has over 4,000 
habitants and the claim is reversed—that the coun- 








try has outgrown the town. 


until they can make other provision. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


bigger and bigger. Already it is rivalling the stam 


roads gets into camp, Solomon himself couldn't tell. 
Spokane ( Wash.) Chronicle. 


idea was abandoned.— Vancouver World. 





The latter is the better 
condition, but both are now growing at a remarkable 
rate and notwithstanding the great number of resi- 
dences built here last year newcomers: find it impos- 
sible to secure a dwelling house to give them shelter 


TRAIL Creek is booming. Every day the boom grows 


pede to the Slocan two years ago, and the rush seems 
to have just begun. Yesterday two dozen pilgrims of 
all complexions, characters and occupations started 
from this city bound for Rossland. On Friday as many 
or more are expected to board the train. Prospectors, 
merchants. investors—all classes are in the rush. How 
long it will last or what it will be by the time the rail- 


D. C. CORBIN, president of the Spokane & Northern 
Railway, who obtained the charter from the British 
Columbia Government for the Red Mountain Railway, 
says although the Provincial Government refused to 
give him an extension of time, he will begin work on 
the road so as to comply with the provisions of his 
charter, which was granted April 12, 1893, and allowed 
two years for the commencement of construction and 
four years to complete the work. It will be pushed 
rapidly, he said. The branch is approximately four 
miles long, and will leave the main line at Northport, 
crossing the river, and proceeding by easy grades to 
the rapidly-developing region of the north fork of 
Sheep Creek, made famous by the War Eagle, Le Roi, 
Josie and other claims. Speaking to a reporter, Mr: 
Corbin said: Two years ago, when I obtained the char- 
ter from the Province, I found that_it was a bad time 
to begin construction. Since then, and particularly 
during the last few months, the development of the 
eamp has been rapid, and the prospects are that the 
the locality will be one of the richest in the Northwest 
some day. It is just the kind of ore that takes—gold 
and copper—and there is a promise of plenty business: 
We expect to begin soon. There are some three per 
cent grades on the proposed route, but none heavier. 
The camp is but seven miles from the main line ata 
point north of the boundary, but the grades on the 
latter road are impossible for railroad work, and that 





Miss Kate Field, 


Editor and owner of Kate Field's Washington, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a paper devoted to the cause of temper- 
ance, stated in a recent speech that the prohibition 
laws, as enforced in the several States were not pro 

moting the temperance eause, and her advice would be 
to make a moderate allowance of mild beverages. In 
her estimation this would help the temperance cause 
more than prohibition laws. Miss Kate’s head is level, 
and as to mild drinks we recommend Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association's Beer. 





° 
North Dakota Lignite Coal 


J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner, 
has recently opened a coak mine on the thickest vein 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacifié Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the éars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orders can be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical homeand manufacturing fuel. It is 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and pottery clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glasssand. Address orders to J. F. 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


MERCHANTS AFD MINERS LINE 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master, 


entirely refitted and with electric light and steam 
heat throughout, makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Tow peond aaa Alaska ports. 
For particulars address CHa, E. PeaAsBopy, General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle. 








Iworthern Drust Compan y 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 





‘| Why some trains were called ‘Limited’ and 
since taking a trip from Minneapolis to 
Never Chicago on the North-Western Limited, re- 
Could cently, have been less able to understand it. 
' To my mind it would be much more express- 
Under- ive andexact to speak of the North-Western 
stand ‘Unlimited’ for certainly there never was 
a train run out of Minneapolis which called 
rth so unlimited a supply of superlative adjectives. 
Unlimited this train certainly is in three prime 
odern requisites of travel—speed, comfort, safety. 
move to amend the train’s name by the substitution 
f the word ‘Unlimited’ for ‘Limited.’”—The House- 
ceper, Minneapolis. 


‘Truly The North-Western Line has a roadbed and 

* train service to be proud of.and has the 
special favor of all who have ever had occasion to test 
its perfect accommodations—the best in the West.”— 
The Monitor, Benson, Minn. 


“Every No less than 128 passenger trains represent- 
ing eleven railroads arrive and depart from 
24 the local depots in Minneapolis. These 
Hours trainsif consolidated into one train,roughly 

estimated, would include 128 engines, 602 
cars, 1,285 trainmen, would measure a little over eleven 
miles, would weigh a trifle over 24,000 tons and could 
comfortably carry 47,920 passengers besides several 
shiploads of baggage. Of all these trains, without 
doubt, the best equipped and most popular trains are 
those via the North-Western Line.—Handbook on Min- 
neapolis. 








The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 


HE LEHIGH 
OAL MINING 
OMPANY, 








OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent Former objections on account of the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
wellas the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branchesin N. Dak. Our coal issold 
at all vards ofthe Gull River Lumber Co. and 
te Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co.. and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. 


THE LEHIGH ( A.C. McGriurivray, Pres’t. 
54 EARL D. FLEMING, Vic t, 
COAL MINING LEMING, Vice Pres’t 


R. E. FLEMING, Secretary. 
COMPANY. ALEX. MontaGvE, Treasurer 

















NEWSPAPER FOR SALE. 


On account of the ill-health of the proprietor, 


The Kge 
Weekly Newspaper and Job Printing Office, 


BOULDER, MONTANA, 
is offered for sale at the low price of $2,000 cash. 


The material in the office cost $2,300 spot cash. 

There is $300 worth of job stock and $100 worth of 
print-paper on hand. 

There is $500 due on current subscriptions. 

Thebusiness last year amounted to $3,000, and this 
can be easily doubled by an enterprising man. 

The Age has just received the contract to do the 
county printing for the coming year. 

Jefferson County, of which Boulder is the county- 
seat, promises to be the greatest mining county in 
the State. There were 2,500 to 3,000 quartz locations 
made within its borders last year, and there are prob 
ably 10,000 other quartz locations in its limits. It has 
1,000 placer claims, numerous gem claims, and other 
large and varied mining interests. No better loca- 
tion can be found in the country. 

ET iS ce 0 SO Se ; 

WILL KENNEDY, 
e BOULDER, MONTANA, 
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ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F.G. Brapy, 
JuLiIus KESSLER. 


M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - - ST. PAUL, MINN, 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 





Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
For terms and prices address 
A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 34 Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





a inane aan Wholesale and 
L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co., reves penne 
in MEATS, GAME, POULTRY, LARD, ete. 
Hotel trade a specialty 
We supply Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our tradeextends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


} Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, 
( 


Wharves: Gr.en Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bl’dg, St. PAUL, MINN. 





| 





The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“‘The Milwaukee.” 
That traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 


of the country—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 

That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—The Milwaukee.” 

That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 


train service—‘The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 


its patrons—*‘The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 

and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘‘The 

Milwaukee.” 

That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 

“The Milwaukee.” 

That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—“The Milwaukee.” 

“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam. elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


too. 


“Follow the people and 
The People use “The 


The immortal Lincoln said: 
you cannot be far from right.” 
Milwaukee.” 

J.T. Conuey, Ass’t Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Note.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 

cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 





To California Without Change via The Milwaukee 


Saturday an elegant Puilman Tourist 
Sleeper will leave Minneapolis (8:25 A. M ), St. Paul 
8:35 A, M.), and arrive Los Angeles, California, at 6:30 
P. M., following Wednesday. 

Via “The Milwaukee's” famous “Hedrick Route” to 
Kunsas City, thence via the A., T. & S. F. Ry through 
Southern California. 


On every 


A most delight winter route to the coast. 

This car is “personally conducted”—in immediate 
charge of an oficial and an attendant through to 
destination. 

Rate per berth, $6.00 through from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, 

Paul and Minneapolis every Saturday 
urriving Los Angeles every Wednesday 


Leave St 
morning, 
afternoon 

For berths, complete information, and lowest rates, 
apply to “The Milwaukee” agents, St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis, or address, J.T. CONLEY, 

Ass't Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul. Minn. 




















For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, HOP LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


Kent, Washington. 














H.D. MATHEWS, 


J. WHARRY, 
Pres. & Treas. 5 


Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC, 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., - ST. PAUL, MINN 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transf< 


R. C0. BROWN, 
ice Pres. 





OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Askland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 
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NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—9—— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Repott. 
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409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. - 


Howtotrap. Whentotrap. 12 page pamphlet sent free. 
Mention this magazine. 





THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 


The man siid to be responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Russian thistle into America is 
Henry Schatz. In 1876 Schatz, who was a Rus- 
sian farmer living in South Dakota, imported 
some flax seed from the old country, which he 
planted. One thistle grew that year in his flax 
and his neighbors wanted him to destroy it. He 
said, ‘‘No, let it grow and see whatit will amount 
to.” From that single plant has come the pest 
of the Northwestern farmer. There was nota 
thistle of any kind in the State prior to that time 
In Russia this weed is cut when young ana 
packed away to feed the stock during the winter, 
and it has been suggested that if cut before the 
fibre becomes hard it could be baled and used as 
fuel when dried. No.hing can be done with it 
after it becomes dried. 
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SMALL FRUITS IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


A well-known fruit grower, in an article con- 
ributed to the Crookston, Minn., Tribune, gives 

some valuable information on this subject. He 

Lys: 

The most important part of growing small 
ruits in this climate is the care in planting and 
ultivation. I have had an experience of fifteen 
ears growing small fruits near Crookston. I 
nd the first thing to make a success is through 
yreparation of the soil. It should be well cov- 
red with a good coat of manure. * * * [ 
old in Crookston market last summer from three 
.cres of ground 1,900 qts. of currants, 450 qts. of 
trawberries, 200 qts. gooseberries, 200 qts. rasp- 

berries; bringing the snug little sum of $350. 
t cost for cultivation, trimming, picking and 
narketing fruit $80, leaving a net profit of $270, 
r $90 an acre. I did not begin to supply the 
narket. There is no crop which you can put on 
the same size piece of ground that will pay bet- 
ter than small fruits. There is always a cash 
market for them. The demand is on the in- 
crease every year in all our cities and towns. 
very farmer can have, with a little care and ex- 
pense, enough for his family and some to spare 
which will readily sell in market for cash, which 
will come good at that time of the year when he 
needs family groceries. 

* 


PORK PROSPECTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 





Minnesota and Dakota have gained an enviable 
notoriety in the quality of their wheat. There is 
no reason why they should not gain a like noto- 
riety in the production of meats, especially of 
pork. It seems to be a natural law that animal 
as well as vegetable life attains a hardiness and 











vigor in the North that is impossible in the 
warmer Southland. 

It is well known that the hamsand bacon which 
command the highest price are produced in 
Yorkshire, England, the hogs being fattened al- 
most exclusively on barley meal and potatoes. 
Balancing the ration with this vegetable gives 
it a juiciness which is impossible to produce with 
a purely carbonaceous diet. Now Minnesotaand 
North Dakota have demonstrated (to their own 
profit and the benefit of the balance of the coun- 
try in this year of drought) their ability toraise 
potatoes in abundance, and with wheat at such 
low figures, and barley (which would be much 
better employed in making pork than beer) there 
is no reason why they should not produce pork 
meats of such quality as to gain a name for itself 
like No. 1 hard wheat.— Wm. Moore, in N. W. 
Farmer. 


- 


GINSENG GROWS IN MINNESOTA. 





The Agricultural Department at Washington 
has issued a bulletin on the commercial history, 
protection and cultivation of American ginseng 
root. It is stated therein that the wholesale 
price of ginseng has advanced from fifty-eight 
centsa pound in 1858 to over $3 per pound in 1894; 
that the value of the exports for the last decade 
has ranged from %600,000 to $1,000,000 yearly, 
the foreign movement for 1894 being estimated 
at 250,000 pounds, valued at $3 per pound. The 
preparations made for future cultivation are in- 
creasing, and Minnesota farmers would do well 
to add ginseng to their list of profitable garden 
plants. Minnesota is famous the world over as 
the principal source of seneca root or snake root. 
This herb is much used in medicines. A dealer 
in St. Paul recently shipped 1,500 pounds of it to 





Japan. Farmers realize from twenty to sixty 
cents a pound for gathering and drying it. 





BETTER TIMES IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Several sales of farms recently, together with 
many inquiries for good farms for sale, indicates 
a fairly good business in real estate this spring. 
The Journal is aware of some twenty-five or thirty 
sales already made and well along, which does 
not look as though business was entirely sus- 
pended. In fact in the past winter there have 
been a great many real estate transfers, more 
than in some years when the prospects seemed 
more propitious. Of course the prices are very 
low and this is justthe time to buy; forif itis true 
that “‘history repeats itself” the turning point 
must be near at hand, and values ofall kinds will 
rise. If you think of buying a farm in the Red 
River Valley now is the time to catch on.— 
Crookston Journal. 





oe 


VALUABLE AS A FERTILIZER. 


After the Northern Pacific sloo was drained 
Prof. Ballard examined the formation, and on 
digging through two feet of black mud he dis- 
covered a bed of marl. He sent some samples to 
the State University. In some States marls are 
used as a fertilizer extensively, especially in 
New Jersey. Marl also improves the character 
of the soil. At present so little attention is paid 
to fertilization that marls will not be considered 
here for some time. There are many sloos in 
this section, all of which undoubtedly have de- 
posits of marl. Where marls are used from 100 
to 400 bushels are spread totheacre. It hasa 
lasting effect on the soil and is easy to get at. 
This mar] can also be burned to lime.—Fergus 
Falls Journal. 








NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroade. Some of 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-ratsing 
and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 





J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn, 
{ SELLS 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


Has 20,000 ACRES OF IMPROVED, Farms } 
from $3 to $5 per acre. f 


~ ~ 


DO YOU WANT A FARM, — 


Improved or Unimproved P 
Write me. I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 
wild lands, $1.25 to $6 per acre, on your own time. 
| can use your money, on improved farms, at 5} 
per cent, and give you good security. ss s 
_ H.L. GayLorp, Fertile, Polk Co., Minn. I, 





100,000 ACRESN.P.R.R. LANDS, { 
$1.75 to $7 per acre; } 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 


Gilt-edge 8 per cent Minnesota farm mortgages 

; FOR SALE. } 
ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, Banking & Real Estate, | 
HUBBARD, MINN. 


a —. 


v 


— oar 
Have You 


FARM LANDS 
For Sale in Northern Minnesota. , 


» Write the publisher for Terms on this Space. _¥' 


ONS | 


=) |' 


e- 


Bing” ‘(ame 
IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 
{ in Polk and Beltrami Counties, } 
$5 to $15 per acre. 
Nearest potas to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 
soon. ave you money to loan on first-class im- 
{ proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 


a BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, [ 
| Fosston, PoLk Oo., MINN. rT \ 


|” The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


; Offers for sale a large amount of good land in \" 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

4and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- } 
ment. For maps and information address 


 W. H. Parpps, Land Commissioner. St. Paul, Minn. ' 





‘see FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES 


® 
| CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS } 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 
; acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, } 
} write me. } 
F. P. McQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN. 


ee a 





’ 


| “Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. } 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands , 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
{ REASONABLE PRICES. 


Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. ly 
: Write for list. 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. 


‘ =ac.! 





i 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS —SSS«éS 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


Lands a and convenient to railroad in 
estern Morrison syne 4 

Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 

| Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. 


Ww. J.SULLIVAN, 


j SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. { 
XK — ~+<=«xX 


; ” THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE | | 


‘ Gives reliable information every month about 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA— 
, its resources, climate, and the inducements offered , 





to settlers. If you are interested there or 
" in any part of the Northwest, 
send for a sample copy. 
Gna, —_ tA 


y=" 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. ~ 


( TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 


N $2.50 to $12 per acre, IN Topp County, *% 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 


money to loan on improved farms at7 percent net 
¢ to you? Write us. 4 





\Y VAN DYKE & VAN Dykg, 

eas. , Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. | A ry 
(oe “SOG 

y HOMESTEAD LANDS. 


( 20,000 acres still open for settlers in Wadena Co. * 
100,000 acres railroad land at $2 to $ per acre. 
One-sixth cash; balance 5 years’ time at 7 per cent. 

. Brush, timber and meadow lands. Improved farms. .! 


Address, 
ae A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


(Se 


co aC} 
ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYCO. *%; 
? CYENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS ’ 

IN MORRISON AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 

$2.50 to$6 per acre; 15 per cent down, balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at 

7 per cent perannum. 
A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Land Commissioner, 
ews. St. Paul, Minn. 


—~-n | 








ose aC} 
De WILD LANDS AND IMPROVED FARMS 
) IN NORTHEASTERN POLK Co., ON Rep LAKE RIVER, * 
$5 to $10 per acre. 
Red Lake Reservation to open soon. Locators and 
Engineers. Platsand Maps. Do you want to loan 
b, money—lI have prime security in Minnesota 4 
improved farms. } 
J. W. Swanstrom, Thief River Falls, Minn. _{ 





Bo. 2. Oe VC! 
> Seal “ye 
* REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. 

( FOR SALE OR RENT 


FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
property in city of Crookston. a 
References: First National Bank. } 
ty E.M.WALSH, - - CROOKSTON, MINN. rt 
Pe 2) 
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IS IT CATCHING 

A gentleman in the East died suddenly the other 
day of mitral insufficiency, a form of heart disease. A 
sleepy compositor got hold of the announcement and 
the friends and mourners were startled to read the 
next morning that the gentleman had died of marital 
insufficiency As the matrimonial relations of the 
gentleman were of the most cordial and agreeable 
nature the statement was peculiarly distressing, but 
the family decided to make the best of a bad matter 
and let the error go Minneapolis Journal 

LOVE AND BRIMSTONE 

A story is told of a young man near Fargo that 
might have been serious instead of ludicrous. He 
paid a visit to his best girl, and while getting out of 


A DROP IN PRICE 


— exat like the 


two hundred dollars for.” 


marked $7.68. 


the buggy both suspender buttons of the rear of his 
trousers gave way. To prevent embarassment a 
couple of matches were substituted for the treacher- 
ous buttons, and all went well until by friction 
against the back of the chair the matches became ig- 
nited. A conflagration was narrowly averted, and the 
young man is not over bi ight yet.—Forum. 
A MIGHTY FINE BUSINESS. 

When a now celebrated lawyer first opened a law- 
yer’s office, he took a basement room which had pre- 
viously been occupied by a cobbler. He was some- 
what annoyed by the previous occupant’s callers, and 
irritated by the fact that he had few of his own. 

One day an Irishman entered. “The cobbler’s gone, 
I see,”’ he said. 

‘I should think he had, 
yer 

“And what do ye sell?” he said, looking at the soli- 


tartly responded the law- 


tary table and a few law books. 

“Blockheads,” responded the fusty one. 

“Then,” said the Irishman, “ye must be doing a 
mighty fine business--ye ain't got but one left."’--Lon- 
don Spare Moments. 


HE WEPT 
Denver has one among its pretty girls who was in 
the country last summer, and one day she happened 
out toward the cow-lot about milking time and was 





one that Jack Chapman 





asking the man several questions. “Why don’t you 
milk that cow?” she asked, pointing to onein an ad- 
joining lot. ‘“*Because she’s dry, Miss.’’ “Dry?” “Yes, 
Miss. She’s been dry for two weeks.” “You cruel 
wretch,” she exclaimed; “why don’t you give her 
some water?” and the man turned his face to the cow- 
house and shook with emotions he could not suppress. 
PROBABLY STILL THINKING, 

“George,” said the unsophisticated passenger to the 
Pullman porter in the morning, glancing at his 
Waterbury in a patronizing tone, “you forgot to wind 
my watch last night, andit has stopped. What time 
is it?” 

“Yes—sah! If I'd known, sah, I'd a’wound yo’ watch 
for you, sah;” and pulling out a handsome gold chro- 
nometer he gave the unsophisticated passenger the 
exact time. The u. p. then sat down to think. c. 


A BIBLICAL APPLICANT. 

Mayor Pratt’s private library somewhat resembles 
the Vatican library at Rome in these two particulars— 
it is very extensive and itis largely in manuscript. 
The manuscript collections in Mayor Pratt’s case con- 
sist of some rare literary effusions incidental to the 
claimsof numerous applicants for positions under the 
new administration. In the 
mass of crude material per- 
haps there is no more unique 
and appealing an entreaty 
than that by an applicant for 
a place on the police force. To 
interested piety and untram- 
meled discipleship this mod- 
ern Puritan brings the aid of 
great Biblical erudition. His 
communication says: “My 
pleading may be found in the 
last clause of the 42d verse of 
the 23d chapter of the gospel 
according to St. Luke, and I 
hepe to find your answer in the 
following verse.’’—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

THAT INFERNAL PHONOGRAPAH. 

This one is going the rounds 
of the press: An old farmer 
was in a store and someone 
asked him to listen to a phono- 
graph that was on exhibition 
there. The operator handed 
him theear tubes, placed them 
in proper position, and imme- 
diately began the machine. 
The farmer dropped the tubes, 
saying: “Gosh! there comes a 
brass band, and I left them 
mules untied!” 

NO EXCUSE. 

St. Louis has the prize Dog- 
berry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This blue-coated and 
brass-buttoned custodian of 
the law overhauled a sleep- 
walker the other night, who 
was promenading the sidewalk 
in the uniform not exactly ap- 
propriate to this late season 
of the year. He was dressed in 
his night robes only. The offi- 
cer arrested him, aroused him 
from his slumber, escorted him to his home, made him 
dress and then took him down to the station-house to 
lock him up. “Surely you are not going to lock me up?” 
exclaimed the sleep-walker. “Of course I am,” said 
the officer. “Why, I can’t be held responsible for the 
predicament you found mein. Iam a somnambulist,” 
“I don't care a continental what church you are a 
member of,” said the officer. “You can’t walk the 
streets of St. Louisin your shirt-tail if you belong to 
all the churches in the city!” 


se. 
ae 


DIVORCE WITHOUT A LAWYER. 

Justice Arberry was seated in his sanctum cogitat- 
ing over what might have been and the uncertainty of 
human existence, when he heard a gentle, timid tap, 
as if someone was not sure that he had knocked at the 
right door. 

“Come in,’’ said Mr. Arberry inanextrajudicial tone. 

The door opened and in walked a tall, raw-boned 
man. He promenaded the floor; glanced at the ceiling 
and then at the floor. At last the justice said to him, 
“What do you want, anyway?” 

“Wall,” said the fellow, “can you tell me how a fel- 
low can get a divorce without employing one of them 
darned lawyers?” 

Justice Arberry said that Constable Jennings an- 
swered all such conundrums and that just now he was 
out.— Walla Walla ( Wash.) Statesman. 
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KM 


Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
seli it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 oz. sample 
40c for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
ve. ia 


Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 perdayand up. American Plan. 


RERARLZLZLRARAARAREEMRAMLNLA NRHN M OH 





Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Belt 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PROPRIETOR. 


Passenger elevator runs all night. 











——~~* 


Vj f~ This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 
] specially arranged for out-of-town trade 


9 
MAYS 
Wp You pay the een 
Express,5c. For $1 cash with order. 
" _ > 
4 L. L. May & Co., Florists, 5t;Paul, 


7 





Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red. 1 cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette, 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to$2. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 


L. lL. MAY & CO., Florists, 23 W. 5th St. 


CEE ae, 
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°\RWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & 00, 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 


Guns and Sporting Goods, 
House Purnishing Goods, 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


Catalogues of our different departments 


FREE TO DEALERS. 


Gero. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


| A. H. LINDEKE, 
Paul H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. | 


R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


‘LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


SCHURMEIER, 


"A7holesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. 


| ST. PAUL, 


Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


- MINNESOTA 





FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO. 


The corporation of Farwell, Oz- 
mun, Kirk & Co. consists of E. P. 
Strong of St. Paul, president; O. A. 
Bostwick, banker of Toledo, Ohio, 
vice president; R. A. Kirk of St. 
Paul, treasurer; W. T. Miller, resid- 
ing for two years past in California, 
assistant treasurer, and F. A. Bost- 
wick of St. Paul, secretary. It may 
be said that these gentleman have 
placed themselves, under the firm 
name above, at the very head of the 
hardware business of the Northwest; 
but that goes without saying. 

The new building recently occu- 
pied by the firm faces on East Third 
Street, extending from Broadway to 
Pine Street, and occupies an area of 
114x203 feet, having a basement and 
six stories built of brick, with mas- 
sive iron supports, and girders and 
floor beams of selected Washington 
fir, built in the best style of slow- 
burning factory construction. It con- 
tains what is claimed to be the finest 
sample department in this country, 
if not in the world, and many hand- 
some sample rooms in the United 
States were inspected to secure the 
best features already developed, and 
to improve thereon wherever it was 
possible to do so. It required five 
months to complete the task of plac- 
ng the immense number of samples, 
which present a perfect museum of 
he goods carried in stock by the 
American hardware interest. 

The pay-roll of the firm now covers 








GRIGGS, COOPER & C0., 


Importers 


Ce ) and 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


ST, PAUL, : : 


MINNESOTA. | 





THE NEW WHOLESALE HARDWARE BUILDING OF FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & Cco., 
THIRD AND BROADWAY, ST. PAUL. 





131 persons, including some twenty- 
five traveling men and city salesmen; 
and the mere fact that Farwell, Oz- 
mun, Kirk & Co. have had the enter- 
prise to secure such a building and 
conveniences for the increase of busi- 
ness at this time, is a credit to them, 
to the capitalists who built the struc- 
ture, to the city in which it stands, 
and to the Northwest, whose increas- 
ing needs warrant this extension of 
business and building enterprise. 
re 


VERY DIFFERENT. 





A Chicago man who has been used 
to making his daily trips up and 
down an elevator pays no more at- 
tention to it than does the miner 
who makes his regular trips up and 
down on a cage inamine. But let 
the Chicago man come to Butte, get 
into a cage at a mine and is dropped 
to the ten or fifteen hundred-foot 
level and you will hear a more dis- 
tracted roar than the Butte man did 
when he was raised heavenward to 
the seventeenth story. The first trip 
down into a deep mine is more inter- 
esting and frightening to one thana 
ride in an elevator to the top story 
of a building. As long asa person 
can see daylight, they feel safer and 
more contented, but when you begin 
to drop down at the rate of 250 feet 
a second into a dark subterranean 
mine, the feeling and sensation is far 
different from taking askylight ride 
in a Chicago elevator.— Butte Mining 
Reporter 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Compound 


Steam Pumps, 


Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 


Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 


Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, etc., 
Railway Supplies, Railway Specialties, 


Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Village and City Water-Works Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 


ST. PAUL, 


| 400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., COR, 6TH. 
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man has 


AND 
never taken a drop of medicine, though he has 


STILL LIVES.—A Chicago 
constantly consulted doctors and chemists. He 
still has their prescriptions, consisting of 1,900 
bottles of medicine, 1,370 boxes of powders and 
970 boxes of pills. 





His ADVICE.—The sage of the Vancouver 
World may be on the wrong side of the boundary, 
but his head is level. Here is his advice to the 
young ranchers of Okanagan; ‘‘Marry, keep a 
few hens, make lots of butter, employ no China- 
men for cooks, raise feed and good hay for cul- 
tus cayuses, grow your own fruit, plant enough 
apple trees so that in a few years you will havea 
surplus to sell, stay at home nights with your 
wife, leave cards and liquor alone.” 





MANITOBA TOWNS.—The most thirsty town in 
Manitoba is Deloraine, the most subdued town is 
Boissevain, the most aspiring town is Crystal 
City, the most pastoral town is Pilot Mound, the 
most contentious is Manitou, the most weedy is 
Morden, the most ruined is Emerson, the most 
hopeless is Morris, the most inflated is Winni- 
peg, the most fishy is Selkirk, the most beautiful 
is Portage la Prairie, the most romantic is Min- 
nedosa, the most stony is Birtle, the most isolated 
is Carman, the most marshy is Cypress River, 
the most feverish is Glenboro, and the most de- 
mented is Brandon.—Pilet Mound Sentinel. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT.—Take a piece of 
pasteboard about five inches square, roll it into 
a tube, with one end just large enough to fit 
around the eye, and the other end rather smaller. 
Hold the tube between the thumb and finger of 
the right hand (do not grasp it with the whole 
hand); put the large end close against the right 
eye, and with the left hand hold a book against 
the side of the tube. Be sure and keep both eyes 
open, and there will appear to be a hole through 
the book, and objects seem as if seen through the 
hole instead of through thetube. Therighteye 
sees through the tube and the left eye sees the 
book, and the two appearances are soconfounded 
together that they cannot be separated. The left 
hand can be held against the tube instead of the 
book, and the hole will be seen through the hand. 





A POSSIBLE RESULT.—When an Indian com- 
mits a crime which even his misguided conscience 
recognizes as such, his excuse is that his ‘‘heart 
was bad.” When apresumably enlightened white 
man is found out in his crime his lawyer claims 
that he was either temporarily insane, or under 
hypnotic influence. The conclusion is that no 
man, red, white, black, or yellow, ever does 
wrong of his own free will. The poor Indian’s 
bad heart has never been recognized in law as 
any reason why he should not be punished for 
the offense for which it is responsible, but hyp- 
notism and temporary insanity receive consider- 
ation in courts of law. Insanity, temporary and 
otherwise, has more than once acquitted a crim- 
inal, and now, as though the course of justice 
were not sufficiently complicated as it is, hypno- 
tism is coming forward as a force to becontended 
with, an unseen, incomprehensible power. If 
things continue in this manner, the treatment 
and trial of criminals will come to be no longera 
matter for the lawyers, but for the physicians; 
and even the ministers, if the thing is carried too 
far, will labor no more and the brain doctors wiil 
fill their vacant places.— Deadwood Pioneer. 














* Our turkey red dye on cot- 

ou e | ton wont freeze, boil or 
wash out—all others will. 

. Tonks French Dyes are 

30 m | n ute by different from others. Just 
the thing for hard times. 

Make the carpets. dresses capes and clothing as bright and 
attractive as new. Anyone can doit. No missesif you have 
Tonk’'s. Try them and see, Send 40c. for 6 pkgs., or 10c. for 
one, any color. Big pay for agents. Write quick. Mention this 


paper. FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich. - 


J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
Taxidermist. 


Prepares and Mounts 


HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 


A full line of Northwestern Specimens for sale. | | 


GENTS 4, KARAT 2:2. 


«ut eosand OUT and set 

s with \our name and address 
and we will send 5 ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by eapress for 
examination You esamine it at 












the express office, and if you think 
it a bargain pay our sample price 
$2.75 od it is yours. It is magni 
en eng d and equal in 
ap pearnnee ri a genuine Solid 
4a wateh. A guarantee for 5 
ars and beautiful gold plate 
in and charr nt fr ith 
every watch, write eodag this ay 
net —— again vention whe ether 
r ladies’ size 


THE ON MFC. 
r% & IMPORTING CO.. 
°F 334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Tl. 





Office Headache. 

Mistakes in Addition, 

Mistakes in Carrying 
Forward. 

Listing Scattered 
items to add them, 

60% of time in doing 

Saves the work. 

Write for And all the time 
Pamphlet. looking for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 


$25 to $50 siz: 


Gentlemen, wing or selling 
“Olid Reliable Plater.” Only 

















practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly doue by dipping in melted 
metal No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 

| operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
son y family has plating to do. 
1 ily. Profits large 

w. ?. ‘nen hte. Colambus.0. 














YOU SNAP 
THE 
BIND KLIP ON 
your papers, pam- Used by the U. S. 
phlets, and maga- Government, N. Y 





State Library. Yale, 
Sample doz mailed for 75e. Covers to 
Price list free. Addre 

"213" H H. BALL ARD, PITTSFIELD, MAss 


zines inten seconds, 
etc. % per 100. 
order 





A valuable book, entitled “SECRETS OF THE 
TOILET,” containing new receipts, sent 
FREE, explaining a new method of easily 
producing an exquisite complexion without 
paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; 
rational method of curingall skin diseases, 
improving the form, ete. Many ladies made 
beautiful by following directions contained 
in this book. Address, with 2 cent stamp, 
Bordeaux Tuilet Co.. 182 Boylston St. Bi ston, Mans 


ING people, wade or female, 
oldor young, earn $30 to $60 
a week, day or evening, in 


their own town. Requires 
KENDALL&CO., Manchester, N.H. 


FREE 


To 


LADIES 
ONLY. 


no capital. Samples free. 











Sart AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR 
= mouse P. Simpson, Washington. D.C 
No attorney's fee until patent ob 


GUARD” Wiicox Speciric Con PAPA 
PATEN 'S tained. Write for Inve anter’s Guide 
Dialogues, Spe ahers. for School, 
Club and Parlor. telogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 
FOR 1895. 50 Sample Styles 
CARD AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 


ce A avi ERFIEL DPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 
TEACHERS WANTED. *2°4!01 Topchers, Barcau. 





Morphine Mabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 












THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TON 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful. b 
our new electrodes PREVE 
blisters. 

This is a body battery t} 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
ELECTRIC TRUSS 
will cure ruptur 

It is doing 60 rigbt along 
spite of unbelief. Isn’t the 
anything new under the su 
Is everything ant everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 
Minneapolis, Mi: 

























1G FOUR 
EST LINE 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, | 
CINCINNATI, | 
AND | 
WASHINGTON. 


“Finest Trains 
in America,” 





E. O. MCCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic M’g’r. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 
CINCINNATI. 


BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
MEN AND TANSY PILLS Never 
fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 





Satisfaction MEN: STEVENS & GUSTAVTS, 
Sole U.S. Agents, 1794 Masonic Temple Chicago, Lil. 





- BUY THE O 
JIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “‘ Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin ~ rad Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 
RICAG ee SQUARE, RY. FRANC, 
7 iLL. %. On IS LANA, ga. cA ™~ 


eros FOR SALE BY uss. 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., st. Paul, Minn. 








MODEL 1894. 







Ask to see the new 25-20, 
repeater on the market. 
TAKE DOWN. 


Write for catalogues to 





The only 25 calibre 
Ask to see the rew 
Made in all calibres and styles. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


The Latest 
32-20 38-40 





25-20 
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SHIP YOUR 


Furs, Hides, Pelts,Wool, Etc. 


TO 


Jas. McMillan & Co., 


Incorporated. 


200-212 First Ave. North, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


;oods bought right out; no commiss 
Fair selection; immediate returns. 


ion charged. 


Shipping tags furnished free upon request. 
Ship Furs by Express, other goods by Freight. 


> "Write for Circular giving LATEST MARKET PRICES. 


BROWN & HAYWOOD co. HUGH HARRISON & CO., 
Stained Glass Works. 


4 
a 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


‘PLATE AND wixpow cuass, Dry Goods, Notions, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS, ioe 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


41 East Third Street, 


* 
i 
ZS 


Furnishing Goods. 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





HUGH HARRISON & CO. 


The illustration on this page | 
shows the building occupied by | 
the wholesale dry goods firm of | 
Hugh Harrison & Co., situated | 
at the corner of First Avenue | 
North and Third Street, Minne- | 
apolis. It is one of the handsom- 
est and most imposing buildings 
in the city. The house is one of | 
the best known, and is considered 
one of the strongest, financially, 
in the Northwest, though not one 
of the oldest. 


THEIR WAY. 


The time of year is crawling | 
around again when the spirit of 
restlessness pervades a portion of 
humanity and, like the young 
man’s spring fancy that lightly 
turns to thoughts of love, there 
is a dissatisfied population that 
suggests changes. For a city of 
its advantages, Portland cer- 
tainly produces more ‘‘colony” 
schemes and the like than any 
other city similarly situated. 
There is always somebody talking 
about emigration to some far-off 
Golden Eldorado, where the 
whole country is simply an oyster 
waiting to be opened. 

A real estate man of this city 
must have seen something of this 
kind when he said that he was 
very much amused at the way | 
some people could not let well | 

nough alone. 

‘‘About a year ago an Eastern- | 
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HUGH HARRISON & CO ’S WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE, FIRST AVE. N. AND THIRD ST., MINNEAPOLIS. 


er whom I knew came out here,”’ 
the agent said, ‘‘and I helped to 
get him located, and, for his 
financial condition, he was pretty 
well established after an expen- 
sive removal here from the East. 
The fellow thought he had got- 
ten so far out of the world that 
he could never get back again. 
He got to liking the country, 
however, but even moderate pros- 
perity gave him better nerve, and 
he complained after awhile he’d 
got here too late. 

***Tt’s my luck,’ he growled to 
me one day, ‘to get some place 


| when it’s too late to snatch a 


good chance to get rich. Why, 
there’s no opportunity for me 
now. Other men tell me how I 


| ought to have come here so many 
| years ago when $50 slugs, as they 


call ’em, were rolling around the 
streets of Portland and every- 
thing came and went easy. Those 
must have been the times, I tell 
you—lI’m going to strike out.’ 


“So he will,” continued the 
real estate man. ‘‘He’ll strike 
out in one of these gangs that are 
going to Honolulu to help put 
down the revolution, or to the 
South Africa goldfields, or up on 
| the Yukon. Yes, eventually some 
| of them get there, and I suppose 
| they are the sickest people to be 
| found. But then you can’t tell a 
| man what’s best for him until he 
| tries.”—Portland (Oregon) Tele- 
| gram. 


| 
| 
| 





r.S. WHITE. Ww 


. W. LEONARD 


WHITE & LEONARD, 


Wholesale 


Paper Dealers. 


907 
Pioneer Press 
Building, 


St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 


| 





ax< 


THE PIONEER of MODERATE PRICES 


aoe 


Seventh and Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


Overcoats to 


Suits 
Pants 


Samples and instructions for self-measurement 


o> 


Nicoll the Tailor WALTER TAUSCHER, 


Designer 


and 


Interior Decorator 


in 





order from - $18.00 “[4 Rh, ESC © m 


sent FREE on application. 








20.00 . 
5.00 


Office, 186 Endicott Arcade, 
| 


Original Designs and Estimates furnished. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, H. H. WESTINGHOU 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Gen. Manager. 


Late W SSsitiINnGzrousse ATR BRAS co., 
WILMEEDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brak 


The “AUTOMATIC” has iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train 


desi and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail. it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparat: 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON Reprication. - 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form pravt 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety + 
sepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,uuu freight cars, which is about 23 per ce: : 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate trafiic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trai 


Ww. W. CARD, 
Secre 


by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and; Steam Fitting Supplies. 
Gor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 








ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
sv? ST LOUIS RY 


=) ee 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 

29EN T & P AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled, 

‘CROWN" Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 

Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 
Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
machinery 
Send for Price List 
- 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, MInn. 





MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 


WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 9 stocks, Tickers, 
PAY CHECKS 
and General Stationery. (Securities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





FRUIT GROWERS AND SMALL FARMERS. 


Homes and Living for Thousands. 


Read what Western papers and fruit raisers say 
about a special number of the Great Northern Bulletin, 
devoted to the fruit business in the Pacific Northwest: 


“Contains a multitude of interesting and valuable 
articles, notes and hints, presented by a close student 
and investigator.”’—Daily Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash. 


“The best thing of the kind that has yet been pub- 
lished. * * The future of the fruit business is 
brought out strongly without exaggeration.”— Rural 
Northweat, Portland, Ore. 


“The fruit Bulletin is a storehouse of facts interest- 
ing to our growers. It is also calculated to show 
Eastern people that the Pacific Northwest is ‘strictly 
in it’ as a producer of staple fruits.”’—J. B. Holt, Man- 
ager Snake River Fruit Association, Wawawai, Wash. 


“Most artistically printed and contains more horti- 
cultural matter relating to the Northwest than we 
have ever before seen in One publication.’’—Pacific 
Farmer, Portland, Ore. 


“Tam delighted with the Bulletin. Ido not think I 
ever saw anything more comprehensive on the fruit 
business. My belief that the country out here is the 
best partof the Union for homeseekers is stronger 
than ever.”—H. H. Spalding. Treasurer State Board of 
Horticulture, Almota, Wosh. 


“Should be in the hands of every fruit raiser in the 
Pacific Northwest. * * Shows in an interesting 
way just what our country offers to fruit growers and 
men who believe in small farms well tilled.’’- North- 
west Horticulturist, Tacoma, Wash. 


“There is not a topic likely to be of interest or value 
to the inquirer that is overlooked. * * A most 
complete and attractive compendium of the horticul- 
tural interests of the West.”—Daily Oregonian, Port- 
land, Ore. 


This valuable publication will be sent to any ad- 
dress, together with “Facts About a Great Country,” 
containing large map, for four cents in postage, by 
F.1. Whitney, G. P. & T. A.,Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER GAR HEATER 


AN 


Six Other Different Styles. 





Box of 50 Gigars 


AND AN 


(8k GOLD FINISHED 


W atch, Charm and Chain. 
Cut This Advertisement 
Out and send it to us with 
your name and address 
and we will send to you 
by express for examina 
tion this genuine 18k gold 
plated watch (equal in ap- 
pearance to solid gold) 
Band a box of 50 of our very 
finest cigars. You examine 


to introduce our 
cigars,and only one watch 
and one box of cigars will 
be sent to each person or- 
dering at thisprice. The 
wate’ a beauty and 
would cost you ina retail 
fa store twice as much as we 
offer the cigars and watch 
together for, Mention in ir letter 
whether vou want gent 
watch and write to-day as this will not appear again. 
HE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The New 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING €0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and urnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





L Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving seas satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 21% inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CoO., 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETOBS. 
SALESROOMS : 


111 LipeRTY StT., NEW YORK. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WORKS: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS StTaHam Cco., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








The American Ermine. 


Those who visit the woods in Manitoba, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of streams, will frequently 
notice the tracks of a small animal on the snow. 
The footmarks are two and two and are not so 
large as the tracks of a mink, although much of 
the same character. Many persons are under the 
impression that the creature is a weasel, but the 
beast is much larger and is the same animal as 
the ermine of Siberia. In winter the fur is pure 
white excepting the extreme end of the tail which 
is black. The fur, although very fine and beauti- 
ful, is not so valuable as that obtained where the 
climate is colder. Many thousand skins of the 
American ermine are annually purchased by the 
Hudson Bay Company’s agents and only good 
judges can discover the difference between the 
fur of the ermine of this country and that of 
Siberia, consequently the less costly article is 
often substituted for the more valuable fur. The 
nimble, little white creature lives chiefly on mice 
in winter, and for its size is bold, cruel and vora- 
cious, and so strong that when it enters a hen- 
house it can kill the largest rooster.— Pilot Mound 
Sentinel. 


How to Spell Mesaba. 

In a group of Cleveland and Duluth people in- 
terested in iron mining, at the Grand Pacific re- 
cently, the talk was about the development of the 
Mesaba Range. 

‘*How is ‘Mesaba’ spelled now?” was asked by 
a Cleveland man. There wasanall-round laugh. 

“The fashion this winter is ‘Missabe,” the 
president of the Duluth railroad replied. ‘*‘We 
have adopted it on our line.” 

**T don’t know how our official spelling is,” re- 
plied another railroader. ‘*The name of our sta- 
tion is spelled ‘Mesaba,’ and the name of our 
steamer is ‘Masaba.’ On the charts the name is 
*‘Masabi.’ Then there are ‘Messaba,’ ‘Messabi,’ 
and ‘Mesabe,’ all in use on official documents 
through that region. I guess it is the only word 
in the language which can be spelled in all pos- 
sible ways to get the sound and have every one 
right. It is an Indian word, and I suppose in a 
few years one way of spelling it will come into 
general use and be accepted as correct. I pre- 
sume our forefathers had the same trouble with 
many Indian names which now go under one rec- 
ognized spelling.” —Chicago Tribune. 


How to Mail a Postage Stamp. 

How many people know how to mail a stamp in 
a letter? Nine people out of ten stick it so care- 
fully down that the recipient always loses his 
temper, and generally the stamp, in the effort 
to release it. It is really more exasperating than 
when the sender forgets altogether the stamp he 
should have inclosed, for then, at least, it is not 
wasted. Even the most extravagant of us sel- 
dom have souls above saving a stamp, for it is, 
strangely, far dearer to us than the two cents it 
represents. The tenth person sends it loose, 
which is well enough, providing it does not slip 
out unseen and vanish, as these totally depraved 
small things have a habit of doing. The proper 
way isa very simple one. Cut with asharp pen- 
knife two parallel slits at the top of your letter 
and slip in your stamps, which will thus travel as 
safely as if in a special paper case. Perhaps you 
have been in a country village where money 


orders and postal notes are unknown, and for 
some reason it becomes necessary to send change 
in a letter. Cut a piece of light cardboard the 
size of the envelope, and from this cut circular 
pieces the size of your coins. Insert the coins 
and paste a slip of paper across one or both sides. 
—Demorest Magazine. 
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“Your days : numbered,” says the blotter 


calendar 
The doctor.” “I can't 


Interrupted Who called? 


see him—tell him Ir ot well 


‘What the 
people who don't quar 


1 Teacher heathen?” 


Heathens 


Sunday Scho 
Bright Boy 
rel about religion 


are 


are 


Chicago dudedom has, it is said, conquered the art 


of the monocle is at work on the vacant stare 


Minneapolis Journa 


and 


su mother engaged ?” 


Get 


Caller 
Boy 
pop before I was born 


Is y« 


“Engaged? out. She was married to my 


The her who enthusiastically describes 


beauties of 


preac 


paradise is not necessarily 


agent, for he may have seen a pa(i)radice and lost 


to the 


the 
an advance 





“Anything new or fresh here today?” asked the 
reporter. “Yes,” said the official addressed; “that 
paint you're leaning against.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Professor—“This, gentlemen, is an approximately 
correct draft of an ancient battering ram.” 
Student (enthusiastically)—-“That beatsa rush line.” 


Mrs. Hannah Chord, of New Jersey, has used tobacco | 


all her lifeand is now 107 years old. But if she had not 


used it she might now be 108 years old. 


Journal, 


” 


“You need a little sun and 
a maiden patient. “If I do,” 
to wait till I get a husband.” 


vintage of 1868, 


air,” said a physician to 
was the reply, “I'll have 
National Car Builder 


Little Boy—*Mamma, I wish you'd find out who it 
was hypnotized me, and punish em severely.” 

Mamma--**Wha-at?” 

Little Boy—“While you was out I was pulled right 
into the pantry, an’ A ed to eat a hull lot of those 
cookies you said I musn’t touch.”—Good News. 

A Scotehman andan Irishman were once arguingwho 
was the strongest of the two. The Scotchman said: 

“Every morning before breakfast I practice pulling 
up large trees by the roots.” 

‘Oh,” said Paddy, “that’s nothing. Every morning 
before breakfast I get in a boat and pull up the river.” 


8O NATURAL. 


He—‘Ah air carries me bac 
By the way, 


She—‘In the prison cell I sit.” 


that 
what is it 


There is an old saying ‘Chickens come home to 


They 
who stay at the clubs till morning 


roost.” have more sense than a lot of roosters 


She—Marry you, 
family.” 


He—"“Er—no; 


sir! Why, you have positively no 


that’s what I'm looking for.” 


German doctors are using hypodermic injections of 
water as an anaesthetic. This may all right in 
Germany, but it will never work in Kentucky. 


be 


“Iowa butter isa 
added 
that of the dairy- 


The 
strong competitor 
that 
maid. 


Cedar Rapids Gazette 
at all shows;” 


says 
and it may be 


it sometimes wins by a hair 


gir l 
her 


A Hot accidently dropped a red-hot 
curling iron down back the other day, 
was curling her back hair, and it lodged under her 
corset. Fora few minutes she did nothing but prac- 
tice Delsarte and the feather movement.—Thomas Cat. 


Springs 
while she 





k to my younger days, and brings sweet memories of the past. 


“Ef I had the money,” remarked Mr. Weary Watkins, 
“ju know what I’d do? I'd hire mea private car with 
real feather beds on the trucks, and travel aboutina 
dream of happiness the year ’round.” 

Tattered Tim—*What does ‘between the devil an’ 
th’ deep sea’ mean?” 

Moldy Mike—“It’s the same as bein’ between a work- 
shop and a bath-room in a prohibition State.” 

Raggsy—‘‘How do you s’pose they make limburger 
cheese?”’ 

Swipesy—“They make it bout like they do any other 
kind, and then they put it away and let it die.” 


An unsophisticated Norwegian in Northern Iowa 
put a pound of gunpowder in his coat-tail pocket the 
other day, and after taking a hearty smoke put his 
pipe on the topof the powder. Although it did not 
quite kill him, he has a sweetheart who mourns over 
his awful end. 


Minneapolis | 


Children Shrink 


from taking medicine. They 
don’t likeitstaste. But they are 
eager to take what they like— 
Scott’s Emulsion, 
Children almost 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


instance. 


like 


for 
always 


And it does them good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
The way child- 
and strength on 
Emulsion is surprising 


vous system. 
ren gain flesh 
Scott's 
even to physicians. 

All delicate children need it. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1, 














BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “sucha 
vowerful tone is hardly ever foun¢ 
iano.” 
. We are headquarters for everything in the musical 
ne 


ure, sweet and 
in an upright 


PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 
SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO CoO., 
Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 





C. B. MENDENHALL, 
Proprietor. 


W.T. Cotuins, 
Resident Physician 
HUNTERS 
HOT SPRINGS, PLEASANT RESORT & SANITARIUM. 
SPRINGDALE, MONTY. 
Ingredients. on 8 to 


Silica 
Alumina. 
oe Carbonate ; 
alcium 
a my 
Lithium ” 
Potassium “_. 
- eee 
Sodium Chloride Co 
Sulphide. . 
* Sulphate Gl. Sait. 
Phosphate.......... 
Biborate Borax.. 
Carbonate.. 
Ammonia Free 


1.000.000 





Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Paun, Minn 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 





Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write rite for terms 























Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


OSS 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 
situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 


as follows: 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - s 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - - 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, . - - ~ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - wg 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3G,G00,COO Acres. 
CEnAFP FAH aAIING 1A. S. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiely FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Esstern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land Jistrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag*t, TAcoMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LAND In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 


¢ lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, Wy ng in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


LAND LAWS. 
DO I H Is ! sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all augiiconte the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dukota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. er describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 

c 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


neral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advan s which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 


laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabiles. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The ,eading matter describes the yey a climate 
! and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sb owing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
ains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN AHO, showing 
: the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. Thig region contains large areas of fine agri- 
iitural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the-unoccu- 
pied and occupie Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions. 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
2" When writing for publications, include the names and ad?resses of scqua/ .tances, and copies will be sent 


to them also. 
FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip. 
‘ * tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating wo lands 


ind the Northern Pacific country, address 
WM. H. PHIPPS, 


P. B. GROAT, hes 
General Emigration Agent, Land Commissioner 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








A. EK. JOHNSON & C0., 


aA 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
s pecialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 

160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra) Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it totheir 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO,, 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St. St. Paul. Minn. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


argest Manufacturers « 


Gs fA ‘PURE, HIGH GRADE | 


es ‘AND CHOCOLATES =| 


¢ £3 On this Continent, have received 


* HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
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vs BREAKFAST COCOA Is ab itel 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 














IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION Tau aL | 







q* a2] Beton: 





t perfect lu yn d guaran 


insurt 

























entire free ap meeps tag nd he cr aes 
Cylinders, and destruction of jo abe Steam Chest 

fatty acids 

lusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 

eage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS. 
C. SIBLEY, Pres't, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 





The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 
of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in justas 
good condition as when taken fromthe water, They 
are also shipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 
Boston and other Eastern cities 


Order them from the 
NORTH PACIFIC FISH CO., 
Tacoma, Wash. 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 
ri  & to Gixty per cent stronger than 
> Bolte ©: with Out Threads. 


er emer NNN 








Northern Pacific Railroad. 


THOs. F. OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, } 
HENRY OU. PAYNE. Milwaukee. Wis., 
Henry C. New York City | 





» Receivers 


Rovuss, 4 Wall St. 


FOR FULL INFORMAs4TION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CH*«RuTON. Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t , 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 

8. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., 8t Paul, Minn. 

A L rata, Asst Gen). Ticket Aet , St. Paul, Minn 

G R Frroa, Gen|. Eastern Aet . 319 Broadwa. Sey Nga 

F H Fooarty Geni. Act..2108 Clark St.. Chicago, lil 

T K. StaTevcer Gen! Agt , Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 
Sar Francisen Cal 

A D Epear Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Hetena. Mon:. 

W.M. Tuory, Genl. Aget., Butte City, Mont. 

RK. A Eva. Gen! Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swixroro, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, ‘Water street. 
Winnineg. Man 


A. Tinting, General Agent, 925 Pacificavenue, Tacoma, 


Wash. 
1 A. NapEAU. Gen). Agt.. Seattle, Wash. 
F.D Giess. Gen) Agt., Spokane, Wash. 
F C. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Agt., Weat Superior, Wis. 
J, G. Boyp, Gen Agt.. Wallace, Idaho 
.E S8rows. Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
. F MONBILL. Ticket Agt , 2 —— Bik, Minneapolis. 
E Fosrer, Agt, Ashiand, 
E DONAVAR, City Ticket sete ” Duluth. Minn. 
.C. Rosprnson, Tkt. Agt , Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 
. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept , 638 Market 8t., San 
Franciaco, Cal. 


Mass. 
B. Wickrry, Commercia] Agt., Pittaburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


F. A. Gross, 15 State street, Boston, Mass 
J. 4. « Gere, Ja., 478. Third street, Philadelphim Pa 
.. L. BruLinas.eA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Taos Henry. 1288t James street. Montreal, Canada. 
We. G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jno E Tusxner, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. A. WHITAKER, 153 Je fferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

P.’ . l3N. Broadway, St. Louis. Mo. 
O. VaxDsersBt' Tt 508 W. Locust street, Des Moines. Iowa. 
J Ferry. Room 32 Carew Bila’g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

N Rosrnson. 99 Wisconsin street. Milwaukee, Wis. 

G Levon. 210 South Clark 8t., Chicago Tl. 

& PATTy, Read Huse. Chatranoowa, Tena. 

F MERSAON, 319 Broadwav. N. Y. City. 
>, E JORNBON. G nera) Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
O'NEILL. Portiend. Ure 

L RAYBURN, Portiand,Ore. 


— 


J. 
J. 
Co. 
i: 
w. 
Cr 
F 
E. 


M. Newseain, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 





| 
| 
| 


. E. Beccaer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. | 


| 
| 
| 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. | 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Pauli, Minn. 





RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESE 


TELEPHONES. 


Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, - RAILWAY SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 
Manufacturers 


Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 


Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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NGRAVING AND 
LECTROTYPIN( 


COLUMBIAN E 
roQ| PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 








GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 
OF ALL SIZES. 





CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
wlanufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Oatalogue and prices, 
We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead 
equal any on the market. 
Correspondence solicited. 


to 


CHICAGO VARNISH (0., 


* 41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





| Railway, Carriage 


and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
nee bozes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- 
4 —- oA. of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their su ity; while the fact 
that the same roads use these to-day that used them 
— os —— years ago, is an evidence of their 

sey f from fear to your and your in and out. 
oo = in exclusive use upon three continuour 


lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon gue eontianous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstra’ their adapt- 


temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
from gum, these oils are not 


ized mechanical experts department, composed tl 
ful soaleniae and railway men of long experience. The 
rts are furnished to our patrons free 


We also furnish our Yen yy Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this om, 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President. 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILD!NG. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 
can be made ou twenty acres of 















YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 


THIS IS A FACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 


E. PF. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. 
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in addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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